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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








HILE the season is still slow on 
Broadway, with very few plays 
either on the boards or in prepara- 


tion, there are now, nevertheless, 
a number of much interest. 


I’d Rather Be Right 


Most widely publicized is the musical, 
I’d Rather Be Right, in which George M. 
Cohan appears as Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and struggles with his entire cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, and a few chosen exam- 
ples of ordinary citizens, in regard to such 
matters as finding something new to tax, 
giving jobs to deserving Democrats (one 
guess as to which member of the cabinet 
is interested in that!), and finally the 
eternal headache: the question of balanc- 
ing the budget. The satire is not bitter 
and Cohan’s geniality takes out any sting 
which might remain. 


There are people who resent the musical 
and feel that it is disloyal and unsports- 
manlike to poke fun at the President ; dis- 
loyal because he is our chosen head and 
unsportsmanlike because’ he’ cannot hit 
back. But it is to the glpry of America 
that we can laugh at our representatives 
and still respect them, and certainly we 
should be glad to live in the only country 
in the world where such a satire could be 
produced at this time. I understand that 
the President has reserved seats and that 
Mrs. Roosevelt saw it in Boston. You al- 
most have to be a Roosevelt to get good 
seats, the speculators having taken a buy 
before the play opened. 


Amphytrion 38 

Amphytrion 38 bears that title because 
the French dramatist who wrote it calcu- 
lated that the Greek legend had already 
been rewritten 37 times. 


S. N. Behrman did the translation the 
Guild is using. It is a little thin for a full- 
length play, hae the tale of Jupiter’s fall- 
ing in love with Alkmena, a wife who so 
adores her Amphytrion that the god can 
only win by assuming the appearance of 


her husband. 


But while the play is little more than 
an anecdote, it is handled by a fine cast, 
headed by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne at their best and with Richard 
Whorf as a subtle Mercury. Lee Simonson 
has provided beautiful sets; and though 
the play is naughty, it is naughty in an 
elegant Gallic fashion. 

Madame Bovary, with Constance Cum- 
mings in the title role, has been winning 
high praise on the road and will be here 
by the time you read this; perhaps also 
The Guild’s other play, The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle. 
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Susan and God 

In Susan and God, Rachel Crothers 
makes deft use of the Oxford Movement. 
This has spread all over the English-speak- 
ing countries in the last few years. Its chief 
tenets are public confession of your faults 
and follies and belief in very definite 
divine guidance. Susan, a spoiled, selfish 
woman, has brought back a new religion 
from Europe as casually as she has brought 
new clothes and for the same reason—be- 
cause both are becoming. 

But faith of any kind is a power; Miss 
Crothers knows that, if Susan doesn’t. 
Susan’s new-found belief changes every 
life in the play, including her own. Miss 
Crothers has given the play a happy end- 
ing which most of the critics seem to feel 
is untrue. Personally I believe that there 
is such a thing as conversion and that its 
effects may be lasting. 


The Star Wagon 


Maxwell Anderson’s The Star Wagon is 
not so delightful as last year’s High Tor, 
but any play he writes and Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic directs is distinctly a play to see. 
Add Burgess Meredith and Lillian Gish 
with Mildred Natiwick and Russell Col- 
lins for good measure and it all adds up to 
a happy evening. 

The play is one of those which dally 
with the question of what would happen 
if we could play our lives over again like 
duplicate bridge. Mr. Anderson comes to 
the conclusion — rather surprising from 
him — that everything is best as it is. The 
second act, when the Star Wagon has 
taken the characters back to 1903, is what 
gives the play its charm. It has three 
scenes: a bicycle shop, a village choir re- 
hearsal, and a Fourth of July picnic, and 
they bring us into touch with a simpler, 
sweeter age. I’d have solved Mr. Ander- 
son’s problem by letting the Star Wagon 
stand still at that date and gone on living 
in Arcadia! 


As You Like It 
A group called the Surry Players, from 
the summer theatre at Surry, Me., is doing 


While both have been in retirement 
for several years, lovers of the drama 
must feel the deepest regret at the 
deaths of Winthrop Ames, one of the 
most artistic managers Broadway ever 
knew, and of the stately Forbes-Robert- 
son, whose Hamlet and Passing of the 
Third Floor Back are among my own 
precious theatrical memories. In _ con- 
trast to his passing, full of years and 
honors, is the untimely death of Osgood 
Perkins, the very night of his opening in 
a new play, and at an age where we 
hoped for many, many more of his skilled 
creations. We can ill afford to see the 
last curtain fall on such figures as these. 











by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 





a nice version of As You Like It. Of 
course, As You Like It uses all the outworn Pla 
conventions of coincidence and disguise, Hig 
Speaking of conversions, two of its villains 
are totally changed at the drop of a cur-| / 
tain and the shepherdess marries the wooer | €€ 
she doesn’t love as casually as if she were | 4 
paying an election bet. But then, mar. }pres 
riages break out like a rash during the last | dra! 
act. However, Shakespeare knew his audi. {culu 
ence and us; the perpetual fairy-tale is as }  ¢ 


we like it. thin 
ards 
Golden Boy adm 


It is a pleasure to see the Group together | 1p! 
again. Their own playwright, Clifford }play 
Odets, has done Golden Boy for them and, {'r 
while it is no masterpiece, Odets’ work {Wan 
always has sincerity and vitality. The }/es 
Group make the play seem better than it | t 
is by their ensemble playing which, as I }she 
have often said, is the best in town. cont 

The struggle in the play concerns a poor] 
young Italian who gives up violin-playing | | 
for pugilism. Luther Adler shows how he {hos 
is urged by his need to compensate for }du 
sneers and rebuffs; while Morris Car- plac 
novsky wins our admiration as well as our }’ 
compassion by his heartbreak that his son jr 
should give up peace, harmony and beauty of « 
to hurt and be hurt, to toughen his nature wha 





and ruin his artist’s hands. Ing 
mus 
From Abroad whi 


The Abbey Players have spent their time [hc 
and talents on a simple little comedy, The }Whi 
Far-Off Hills, which gleams with their} so 
humor and displays their perfect team- of 
work. fror 

George and Margaret and French With- held 
out Tears are also imported English come- dra 
dies with slight plots and deft handling. 7 
The latter, the better of the two, shows ards 
budding British diplomats studying French imi 
on the Riviera and has a cast of elite, }ter 
headed by Frank Lawton. The 

And, speaking of studying French, l¢ diat 
Theatre des Quatre Saisons is to give eight}. 
plays this year, Le Voyage de Monsieur piv 
Perrichon and Knock being the first two that 
on the list. They are done in stylized p?% 
costumes and mannerisms. and 

The Lady Has a Heart is a farce" 
comedy from the Hungarian, chiefly note?” P 
worthy for its players: Elissa Landi, Vir aud 
cent Price, late Prince Consort of Victons 
Regina, Hilda Spong and Lumsden Hare, 
experienced veterans. Ng 


_—)> 






















Many Mansions hor 

A more serious and noteworthy offerim 
ing is Many Mansions. Here Alexandet}iep 
Kirkland, who played the young doctor mime 
Men in White. is called to the miunisttyjinc 
and is faced again with giving up a fianfac 
cee who won’t wait for him and with thepeen 
disapproval of his family and friends. fe 
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EDITORIALLY—WE SAY 
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om} Play Standards at the 
rH High School Level 
60 The need of practical standards for the 
oer | selection of plays at the high school level 
vere |S 2 Matter of primary importance at the 
var. {present time. Teachers who believe in 
last }dramatics as a subject in the school curri- 
idj. {culum, are demanding that such standards 
s as }be established, and, in the absence: of any- 
thing more reliable, are formulating stand- 
ards of their own. Several publishers have 
admitted that a list of standards which 
ther Jrepresented the wishes of the majority of 
ford {play directors would enable them to bet- 
and, {ter provide schools with the plays they 
york (want. Several playwrights have also con- 
The }fessed that, if they had a better knowledge 
n it }of the type of plays wanted at the high 
as | jschool level, they would certainly try to 
conform to the standards prescribed. 
poor | We believe, however, that before any set 
ying {f reliable standards can be established, 
y he {those of us who are deeply concerned with 
for {educational dramatics must, in the first 
Car-}place, come to some definite conclusions 
our }28 to the place and value of dramatics in 
- son four present curriculum. What is the status 
auty Jf dramatics at the present time? Upon 
‘ture [What educational philosophy is the teach- 
ing of dramatics based? Then, too, we 
must take into consideration all the factors 
which influence the choice of the high 
time |Xhool play. We have, for example, factors 
The {which result from the needs of the ado- 
their fescent, factors resulting from the influence 
eam- | vicarious experience, factors resulting 
fom the standards set in other high school 
Vith- Vields, factors resulting from the study of 
ome: |dtamatics as an introduction to adulthood, 
jling. lactors resulting from community stand- 
hows ards, factors resulting from production 
ench jimitations, and factors resulting from the 
elite, Jtteme or subject matter of the play itself. 
hese are matters that demand our imme- 
1, Le diate attention. 
eight} As for the standards themselves, we be- 
rsieurfieve that they should be high enough so 
t twoplat the very best results, educationally 
ylized Peaking, will be obtained. Dramatics is 
ind should be an educational activity for 
arce-JUr boys and girls, even if the by-product 
note- |" Play production is entertainment for an 
Vin-Fudience of admiring relatives and friends. 
ctonag‘hese standards should take care of the 
Hare, Peds of those schools which have highly 
ganized departments of dramatics under 
l€ supervision of trained instructors. They 
mould also take care of the needs of the 
Many more small schools which have no 
andetiepartment of dramatics, and which stage 
tor mf traditional one or two plays a year 
nistty@inder the direction of someone who has 
| fiatad little training in play directing. It 
th theBeems axiomatic that the greatest benefits 
ds. éultine from such standards should go 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


to those schools where the business of play 
production has no educational status; 
hence the need of having standards which 
can be approximated by these schools. 
Standards in all walks of life are raised 
gradually and not over night; hence the 
need for patience, moderation, and careful 
thinking. We believe that play standards 
should be established; that they should 
represent the wishes of the majority of 
high school dramatics teachers, and not 
the views of only a few or of a certain 
school of thought. 





TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THEATRE OF AMERICA: 


Greetings: 


Last December, at the Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis, the drama section of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech became an 
independent organization with the title of 
American Educational Theatre Association. 
With Professor E. C. Mabie of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa as its president, the executive 
committee includes Alexander M. Drum- 
mond of Cornell University, Gertrude John- 
son of Wisconsin, and Garret'H. Leverton 
of Northwestern. Donald Winbigler is the 
secretary of the association to whom you 
send your fee of one dollar, unless, of course, 
you are not a member of the N. A. T. S., in 
which case you make out your check for 
$3.50 to cover membership in both associa- 
tions and send it to Mr. Winbigler, Box 81, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Secondary School Division of the A. 
E. T. A.—the section that you and I are in- 
terested in and are responsible for—is well 
along in the process of organization. Com- 
mittees are already at work on the problems 
of finding new plays, uncovering old ones, 
and getting out a new list that will have 
genuine merit; on the curricular and the 
extra-curricular organization of the high 
school theatre; on teacher-director training, 
and on the teaching of motion picture appre- 
ciation. Our very first job is to work out 
together a basic philosophy for our profes- 
sion, one that we can live with, work by, and 
defend. 

Don’t miss the 1937 annual convention 
which meets in New York City, December 
28, 29, 30, and 31 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
There is so much to be done as pioneering in 
the field we love that we need the help of 
every professionally-minded teacher of dra- 
matic art who is willing to lend a hand. It 
is going to be tremendously exciting at that 
New York convention. We are counting on 
the National Thespian directors. 

DINA REES EVANS, 
Chairman of the High School Division. 


HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


















An Important Decision 


What is believed to be the first decision 
of its kind in the English-speaking world 
was given by Judge William Clark of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey on July 9, 1937, in the 
case of Samuel French vs. Montclair 
Operetta Club. Judge Clark ruled that 
the addition of professionals to an amateur 
cast, even if the professionals take the 
lead, does not change the status of the 
production from amateur to professional 
or semi-professional, but that the organiza- 
tion still remains amateur. As a result of 
the decision, the Montclair Operetta Club 
was compelled to pay royalties for three 
performances to Samuel French despite 
the fact that they had previously paid the 
royalties to the firm which controlled the 
professional rights. 





In This Issue 


Two articles which appear in this issue 
merit special attention. Mr. Sams’ article 
on the data gathered from our question- 
naire of last spring presents some interest- 
ing material on the type of plays high 
schools prefer. While the evidence pre- 
sented is in no way conclusive or highly 
reliable, it does show which way “the 
wind blows”, so to speak, as far as play 
preferences run among our high school 
directors. Mr. Sams has opened a field 
which is in need of further investigation. 
We shall be only too glad to publish addi- 
tional data any of our readers may care 
to send us. 

In the article, “The Public Perform- 
ance—A By-Product,” by Mr. Jennings, 
we have a point of view with which we 
are in full accord. As we have stated be- 
fore, the function of educational dra- 
matics concerns itself with what the play 
does to the pupil, and not with what the 
pupil does to the play. Of course, this 
does not mean that the entertainment val- 
ues of a play must be sacrificed. We be- 
lieve that a play can serve as a truly worth 
while project in education, and that its 
public performance can still provide all 
the entertainment values an audience 
may want. 

The following sentences from Mr. Jen- 
nings article expresses, we believe, the true 
aims and objectives of dramatics: 

“The Director reflected that the lowliest 
scrub on the second team of the football squad 
might be patient in the hope some day of hear- 
ing the grandstands cheer his feats, whereas the 
technical staff of a play worked for the most 
part in entire and enduring obscurity, caring 
more for the joy of knowing themselves indis- 
pensable to a co-operative effort than for the 
meager satisfaction of seeing their names in 
small type on the program. That sort of train- 
ing, the Director thought, was the real reason 
for school plays; the public performance ‘is 
merely a by-product. It is only in the commer- 


cial theatre that the finished production is the 
be-all and the end-all.” 





Speech Convention 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech meets 
in New York City on December 29, 30, 


31. Don’t miss it. 





George Pierce Baker: Pioneer in School 


Dramatics 


by ELSA CORDES 


Director of Dramatics, Moclips High School, Moclips, Washington. 


TUDENTS today calmly accept the 
S drama, acting, and play production 
courses offered in high school and 
college curricula as a part of the institu- 
tion, and do not question the contribution 
of such courses to their development. But, 
even a few years ago, the theatre was an 
unfit subject ; drama, now accepted as an 
art in itself, was at the most a very minor 
part of English to be included in the his- 
tory of literature. If one cared to learn 
about the drama, he had to go to the 
theatre and there serve his apprenticeship. 
Faced with these facts, George Pierce 
Baker, a student of Harvard’s class of 
1887, unassumingly set about to revolu- 
tionize English courses and give drama its 
deserved recognition in University work. 
He began by teaching at his alma mater 
Pre-Shakespearean drama, and later dra- 
matic technique as gleaned from an analy- 
sis of Shakespearean plays. His students, 
fascinated by this unusual procedure, de- 
sired to utilize the theories and principles 
learned in the course. Finally, after con- 
siderable hesitation on the part of Profes- 
sor Baker, the students were permitted to 
present original plays rather than the regu- 
lar research paper required in the course. 
When Herman Hagedorn, Jr., Edward 
Sheldon, Edward Knowlauch, David Corb, 
Agnes Morgan, and other Baker students 
produced their plays on Broadway with 
immediate success, conservative academi- 
cians and startled theatrical producers and 
managers preferred to label these successes 
accidents rather than deserving efforts. But 
Baker had proved that playwrights could 
be trained. Upon Baker’s bold announce- 
ment of a regular playwriting course at 
Harvard and Radcliffe, producers for the 
most part predicted a flood of half-baked 
plays, filled with college ideas about art 
and life. Some producers, less skeptical 
and with more of a pioneering spirit, of- 
fered prizes and production for the best 
plays. The plays deserved the prizes ; the 
productions were successful; and Broad- 
way suddenly realized that new plays filled 
with new ideas and new plots were replac- 
ing the hackneyed and weary contribu- 
tions of former years. 

Professor Baker soon developed a course 
called English 47 or what we now know as 
“the 47 Workshop,” in which plays that 
were of admittedly good material but 
lacked that certain something necessary for 
success, were produced by the class for 
study, further analysis, and correction and 
revision by the author. Aggasiz Hall at 
Ratcliffe was secured for the performances 
and an audience of play-intelligent and 
theatrically-aware persons was invited. 
These people, trained in recognizing both 
the good and the bad in play construc- 
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Miss Cordes was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Washington and has completed most of 
her work for the Master’s degree. In her gradu- 
ate studies, she made a careful and thorough 
investigation of the work of George Pierce 
Baker. Some of the results of her work are 
given in this brief article. Miss Cordes this 
year in teaching at Moclips, Washington, a town 
located on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Many of her students are Indians from the near- 
by reservation. 


tion, submitted comprehensive and con- 
structive criticisms of the performance 
from the point of view of the author’s 
purpose and his failure or success in attain- 
ing it. In the praise or censure, the audi- 
ence was instructed to indicate in which 
part they found evidence for their con- 
clusions: in the story, the characteriza- 
tion, the dialogue, or the structure. Since 
these original workshop plays were pro- 
duced under great limitations and since 
the spirit behind the 47 Workshop was 
necessarily one of cooperation, it was es- 
sential that each group do its best toward 
making the play a success. Because of the 
inadequacies of the theatrical equ‘pment 
and especially because of Harvard’s tradi- 
tionally conservative and Puritanical atti- 
tude toward the theatre, the plays were 
produced under challenging difficulties 
and even more severe tests were demanded 





PROFESSOR BAKER 


By E. KINGSLEY POVENMIRE 


Director of Dramatics 
Norwood High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is supposed to be the lot of young 
men to dream, but near the end of his 
active life, Professor Baker was still 
possessed of his dream of developing a 
school of the theatre which in turn would 
influence the American theatre. 


In the decade he spent at Yale, his 
efforts made his dream come true. In his 
new well-equipped theatre and workshop, 
he focused his keen descernment of 
dramatic values, his long experience in 
the theatre and his intimate knowledge 
of its people, on the problems of his 
students. 


On the day of his retirement his 
theatre was filled with these students 
from both Harvard and Yale who are 
now making their contributions in the 
Professional, School and Little Theatres 
of the country. 


Those of us who were privileged to 
study play-writing under him gratefully. 
remember the unhurried, helpful private 
conferences he gave us in the face of the 
terrific work schedule he set for himself. 


We are indebted to Mr. Povenmire for the 
picture which appears on our Cover page for 
this issue. It is reproduced from an autographed 
copy in his possession.—Ed. 











of them than the professional theatre 
would make. 

Professor Baker was as startled as Broad. 
way producers with the unusual and im- 
mediate success of his playwriting class, 
As a result, ambitious playwrights through. 
out the country sought admittance to “the 
47 Workshop.” Requirements for en- 
trance to the class were a worthy, original 
play, to be judged for its merit by Baker 
and his assistants, a knowledge of the 
drama from the Miracle Plays to Bernard 
Shaw, and a genuine dramatic and theat- 
rical instinct. Baker made no claims that 
his course would produce playwrights, but 
stated that technical and critical guidance 
would be given in the writing of plays. 
His theory was that the spirit of working 
together, of seeing one’s plays produced 
and assisting in the production, of being 
familiar with all the various arts of the 
theatre—lighting, designing, directing, act- 
ing—would be of immense value to the 
young dramatist of promise and talent and 
should aid in freeing that talent. 

The customary procedure upon gaining 
admittance to the class was to write a 
scenario from a short story which was te 
to selected from a group of three, as the 
most difficult for stage adaptation and 
possessing the most unsurmountable tech- 
nical problems. After a lengthy study o 
dramatic technique and a clear awareness 
that there are no hard and fast rules m 
playwriting but that the use of prologue: 
and acts are a matter of the author’s need, 
a one-act play was written from this origi- 
nal scenario and submitted for a clas 
reading. Baker, as capable as a vaude 
ville veteran at instant characterization, 
would read the play and protect the autho 
from the fiendish criticisms of the class 
By the criticisms, the author was guided 
in his next attempts. If, in spite of the 
class criticisms, the author was unable to 
see what was wrong with his play or! 
the play was individual enough and pr 
sented enough problems to merit produt- 
tion, the workshop class set about to pet 
form the play. 

That George Pierce Baker made a grea 
contribution to the theatre can be ver! 
by noting a few of the outstanding play 
wrights whom he trained: Edward She 
don, Josephine Preston Peabody, Doroth 
Huhns Hagedorn, Sydney Howard, Kath 
erine Clugston, Cleves Kincaid, Lew! 
Beach, Philip Barry, Frederick L. Day 
Florence Lincoln, Doris F. Helman, at 
Percy MacKaye. 

Professor Baker, a pioneer in the 2 
of drama as a part of the college curri¢ 
lum, ran against many obstacles. He 
little choice but to accept, after ma 

(Continued on page 13) 
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A scene from TAMING OF THE SHRED as presented by students 


The Directors Answer: 


by O. E. SAMS, JR. 


at Knoxville, Tennessee, High School. 





Directed by Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr. 


The Plays We Want? 


Director of Dramatics, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


HEN the average high school dra- 
matics director selects a play, he 
wants, of course, one with a maxi- 

mum of interest, one that is well-written 
fom the standpoint of composition, one 
that will be worth spending four or five 
weeks rehearsals on, and one that is writ- 
ten within the range of high school 
student interpretation. Concerning the 
actual content and plot, very little else 
can be said since the tastes of audiences, 
players, and directors are so widely varied. 

But there is one group of specifications 
which the average play director must needs 
be fairly particular about. In fact, we 
can be reasonably sure that the average 
high school director will call for the fol- 
lowing requirements when he selects his 


play : 

ESP ee re ey woe te Comedy 
SESE oe COOL LY OP LETT RES $17.25 
Number of male characters................ Six 
Number of female characters............ Seven 


Playing time (including intermissions) 
hours, 9 minutes 


ECR 2 Oe Pe eee Modern 
Percentage of adolescent characters........ 48% 
Number of scenery units.................. One 
FLAIR AEE I TERE, Surface 
Total cost of production................ $47.86 


The natural question which arises when 
the above figures and specifications are 
read is: How were they gathered? 

Several months ago an article appeared 
in the pages of The High School Thespian 
entitled “The Plays We Want.” In it, 
I attempted to set forth my own concep- 
tion of the type of play needed by most 
high schools. All of the ideas were gar- 
nered from five and a half years of rather 
intensive high school play direction and 
from information gathered from corres- 
pondence and conversation with various 
Other high school directors of my ac- 
quaintance. 

_ The article itself brought forth some 
interesting comment—so interesting, in 
fact, that the Secretary of The National 
Thespian Society offered to mail a ques- 
tionnaire to all Thespian sponsors, asking 
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Mr. Sams is a graduate of Carson-Newman 
College, of which his father became president 
in 1920. In 1928 he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Literature from the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University. He has 
also done work on his Master’s degree at the 
University of Tennessee. Mr. Sams play pro- 
ductions have been outstanding in the field of 
high school dramatics. He is Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Tennessee. 


them their own ideas concerning the 
points mentioned in the article. The ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and mailed, and 
we are sure that we have every reason 
to feel proud of the results. One hun- 
dred and nineteen high school dramatics 
directors from all parts of the country 
answered. These directors represented 
high schools ranging in size from one hun- 
dred to twenty-five hundred students. 

It would be difficult to say whether 
or not the results of the questionnaire 
will do any material good. But at least 
we can be assured that the computations 
will be interesting to all those engaged in 
high school play selection and probably 
helpful to the various play publishers who 
are making it a point to cater to the 
direct needs of high schools. 

It is needless to say that the answers 
to all the questions will not tally up to 
one hundred and nineteen. Many of the 
directors did not answer in every case, 
and now and then a question was mis- 
interpreted. 

The questions in this discussion will be 
taken in the order in which they were 
asked : 

1. How many full-length plays do you 
present each year? 

The answers varied from one to seven. 
Thirteen directors representing eleven per 
cent of the schools reported one produc- 
tion only. Forty-nine directors represent- 
ing forty-one per cent of the schools re- 
ported two productions. Forty directors 
representing thirty-three per cent of the 
schools reported three productions. Nine 
directors representing eight per cent of 


the schools reported four productions. 
Five directors representing four per cent 
of the schools reported five productions. 
Two directors representing two per cent 
of the schools reported six productions. 
One director representing less than one 
per cent of the schools reported seven pro- 
ductions. An approximate average of the 
number of plays produced each year in 
the average high school amounts to two 
and two-thirds. 

2. Do you prefer the percentage roy- 
alty plan or the flat rate plan? 

The answers to this question were es- 
pecially interesting in view of the fact 
that the percentage plan is used by so few 
publishers and is a comparatively new 
idea. Fifty-two directors representing 
about forty-four per cent of the’ schools 
favored the percentage plan. Sixty of the 
directors representing fifty per cent of the 
schools preferred the flat rate royalty. 
Seven of them, or six per cent, failed to 
answer. A number of the directors who 
favored the flat rate added to their 
answers the statement that they had never 
tried the percentage royalty plan. 

3. Are you satisfied with the present 
royalty rates you are paying? 

In reply to this question forty-three di- 
rectors, representing thirty-six per cent of 
the schools answered, Yes; while sixty- 
four of the directors representing fifty- 
four per cent of the schools replied, No. 
Twelve of them failed to answer. 

3. Do you find the Thespian reduced 
royalty plays worth while? If not; why? 

Seventy-five of the directors answered 
Yes to this question ; twenty-one answered 
No; and twenty-three gave no answer, 
thirteen of these saying that they had 
never used any from the list. Of the 
twenty-three who were dissatisfied with 
the reduced royalty list, six branded them 
“poor plays,” six said that there was not 
wide enough choice, six stated that the 
plays were “not suitable for high schools,” 
and three said that they were “old plays.” 
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Cast and stage set for THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN staged under the direction of 
Miss Verna Mae Baxter at Fayetteville, New York, High School. 











4. Is there a tendency on your part to 
patronize the publisher who takes a per- 
sonal interest in your productions? 

Sixty-seven high school dramatics di- 
rectors admitted that this tendency exist- 
ed, and twenty-nine answered No. Eigh- 
teen did not answer, while the remaining 
five replied with exactly the same words: 
“None ever has.” The interesting thing 
about these answers, however, was that 
fifty-six per cent of the directors ad- 
mitted that they would rather deal with 
the publisher who seems to take a per- 
sonal interest in their play productions, 
while twenty-four per cent of them 
seemed to think that, after all, the play 
itself, and not the publisher, “is the thing.” 

5. Indicate in the blanks, your specifi- 
cations for the perfect play for your high 
school. Then followed the table of 
items given near the beginning of this 
article. The average specifications have 
been listed in the aformentioned table, but 
it might be interesting to look at each of 
them separately for a moment. 

The comedy was the type of play pre- 
ferred by most directors. Ninety-six of 
them listed it without reservations. Eleven 
of them were specific in saying that they 
were not partial, but would rather use a 
variety of types during the year’s pro- 
gram. Four directors preferred the farce 
and mentioned nothing else, while two 
stated that their preference ran to the 
so-called drama or serious comedy. Six 
directors did not answer. 

The question of royalty drew a rather 
wide range of answers. The average 
“fair” royalty, as has been stated, was 
estimated at $17.25. Some of the direc- 
tors, instead of stating a specific royalty, 
named a range instead, such as $10 to $20, 
or $20 to $35. In this case the author 
has taken the liberty of estimating a 
definite mean rate between the two ex- 
tremes mentioned. This was done so that 
a more accurate figure could be obtained 
in computing the average. 

The following figures do not include 
those of the directors who stated a range 
of rates rather than a definite rate, but 
they do give a fairly accurate picture 
of how the royalty preferences ran: Five 
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directors indicated that their schools could 
pay no royalty at all; eleven preferred 
$10; thirty-three preferred $15; sixteen 
preferred $20 ; twenty-nine preferred $25 ; 
while one went as high as $35. Two 
people indicated that the percentage roy- 
alty plan was preferred and did not name 
any flat rate at all. 

To be perfectly accurate in estimating 
the average number of male and female 
characters preferred for the “perfect high 
school play” the following figures were 
computed : Male—5.7, Female—7.3. The 
smallest number of male or female char- 
acters called for was three. The largest 
number of male characters preferred was 
twelve, while the largest number of fe- 
males was eighteen. The largest cast pre- 
ferred was made up of seven males and 
eighteen females. Another interesting 
point to note was the fact that only three 
directors called for as many as ten or more 
males, while twenty-three (about twenty 
per cent of those answering) preferred 
at least ten or more female characters. 

Concerning the playing time (includ- 
ing intermissions) for the “perfect play,” 
the average computed was two hours and 
nine minutes. Six directors said that one 
and a half hour was long enough, five 
preferred one and three-quarter hour, 
fifty-one chose almost the average figure 
when they stated two hours, fifteen pre- 
ferred two and a quarter hours, and thirty- 
three called for two and a half. One in- 





Anthology of Student-Written 
One-Act Plays 


High school students who do creative 
work in playwriting are invited to submit 
their plays for publication in a special an- 
thology of student-written, student-produced 
plays which will be published in the near 
future by Noble and Noble, of New York 
City. Only one-act plays will be accepted. 
All contributions should be addressed to Mr. 
O. E. Sams, Knoxville High School, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Sams is one of the 
editors appointed by Noble and Noble to 
select plays for their anthology. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, should be enclosed 
with each contribution. Plays may be sub- 
mitted at any time during the 1937-38 school 
year. 











ferred that three hours was not too long 

While eleven directors expressed thei 
desire for a variety of types of costume 
throughout the year, ninety-two of he 
were specific in their preference for mod. 
ern costumes. It was also interesting ty 
notice that six directors showed entire 
preference for the play calling for period 
costumes, 

The question concerning the percentasr 
of adolescent characters for the average 
high school plav has always interested this 
writer greatly, and the computed average 
from the questionnaire was awaited with 
great interest. As has been stated in the 
table, this average is forty-eight per cent, 
One director went so far as to say that 
he would rather have no adolescent char. 
acters at all in his “perfect high school 
play.” On the other hand, there wer 
three who preferred that their casts he 
made up entirely of adolescents. It is 
needless to say, however, that a | 
per cent of the directors felt that about 
half the cast should be made up of char 
acters of high school age. 

Eighty-eight directors did not hesitate 
in demanding only one set of scenerv for 
each play. There were, however, sixteen 
directors representing about fourteen per 
cent of the schools who preferred, for the 
sake of variety, two scenery units. One 
even asked for three. 

Opinions were also expressed concern- 
ing the type of appeal which the ideal 
high school play should carry. Fifty-nine 
said that their audiences demanded only 
surface entertainment. Twenty-eight felt 
that their plays should carry certain liter- 
ary appeal. Thirteen demanded plays of 
a sophisticated nature, while five said that 
they would rather make their yearly pro- 
gram a varied one and try all types. 

The last item coming under question 
5 concerned the total cost of production. 
The answers revealed that $47.86 is the 
average amount the average high school 
can spend on each of its plays. Of course, 
there was a wide variance in the amounts 
given-as answers to this question. The 
lowest figure was $7.50 and the highest 
was $150. There was hardly a figure 
divisible by five between these _ two 
amounts that was not given. It can 
readily be seen, however, that the most 
popular figure was $50. 

6. What percentage of your students 
who try out for plays are boys? 

The answers to this question range from 
six answering ten per cent, to one answer: 
ing seventy-five per cent. The’ average 
of the one hundred and eight answers was 
thirty-two and a half per cent. ‘Twenty 
directors gave their answers as thirty pet 
cent, and the same number answered fifty 
per cent. Twenty-four directors answered 
either twenty-four or twenty-five per cent. 
This question was included in the list m 
an attempt to back up the plea of the 
author in his other article for more plays 
with a larger percentage of girls in them. 
The estimate made in the former article 
was that only thirty per cent of those 
trying out for the average high school play 
were boys. 
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(Part I—Theory) 
by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


-- A By- Product 





Director of Dramatics, Clayton High School, Clayton, Mo. 


HE Director knew his place. He 
| inew that the good director should 

be neither seen nor heard, once the 
dress rehearsal was over. But this was 
aspecial occasion. The play was the best 
he had ever directed, because he had, 
among other things, the best cast he could 
possibly expect; the children were doing 
it “just for fun,” although they had 
worked like slaves through thirty hot- 
weather rehearsals; and the audience was 
hand-picked—invited by the cast and ad- 
mitted free. So it seemed to the Director 
that such an audience might be willing, 
by way of earning their tickets, to listen 
to him for three minutes while he said to 
them what he had always wanted to say 
to every audience. Just before the play 
began he stepped before the curtain. After 
a few conventional preliminaries, this is 
what he said: 


“If you like our play, we shall be the 
happiest group of people for miles around. 
But do you remember that sometimes, 
when you were very young, an offended 
playmate would witheringly demand: 
What’s your excuse for living?’ I know 
that to me that question was often a poser. 
So, as a part of your reward for coming 
here this hot evening, I am going to furn- 
ish you with an answer, good for the next 
three hours: Your excuse for living is that 
you are our excuse for putting on this 
play. And a very adequate excuse that 
is, too. But I hope you won’t be depressed 
if I tell you that, so far as I’m concerned, 
the best part of this play is already ac- 
complished. For this play is, for us be- 
hind the line of the footlights, an essay 
ineducation. The education we have had 
from the plav, began at the first rehearsal, 
and most of it had been acquired when, 
at one o'clock this morning we wearily 
rang down the curtain on the final scene 
of the dress rehearsal. I can’t begin to 
tell you, in these three minutes, all the 
things we’ve learned. Among them, how- 
ever, have been an increased ability to 
work co-operatively, the keen joy in seeing 
conscientious labor shape a beautiful thing 
out of a small beginning, the willingness 
to subordinate our individual ambitions to 
further the effectiveness of the whole proj- 
ect. And, because of the nature of the 
play, we have learned compassion, gaiety, 
and a better comprehension of certain 
Passions and motives. So, besides some 
hours of enjoyment, you will be the gain- 
ers this evening in the consciousness that 
you are a very necessary part of these 
worthy additions to our growth and edu- 
cation.” 


Whereupon the. Director came down 
from the stage and took his place among 
the audience. He enjoyed the play as 
much as they did—and a great deal more, 
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Mr. Jennings, who comes originally from 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. He has also studied at the 
University of Chicago and at the University of 
lowa. He has taught English for the past seven- 
teen years, and has done much work in com- 
munity theatres. Mr. Jennings sponsors Troupe 
No. 322. 


for as the actors went through their parts, 
he was seeing more than the other spec- 
tators could see. He could see the hot 
evenings when the boy who took the lead 
came from a long day in an automobile 
assembly plant (for this was during the 
summer vacation), weary to the point of 
exhaustion, but injecting humor and ar- 
dency into his part so as not to let the 
others down; evenings when the ingenue 
gave up the most desirable dances, boat 
trips, or picnics in order to be punctual ; 
evenings when the girl who played the 
minor part of the maid came with her 
knitting and spent hours in a dusty class- 
room waiting to speak her few lines. He 
could see what was invisible to the audi- 
ence: the girl “holding the book” in her 
airless corner, following the lines of the 
play she knew by heart from having come 
to many rehearsals with no thought of any 
public recognition of her important work ; 
the boy in the opposite corner who had 
worked long evenings on a stepladder ad- 
justing lights, and who was now in charge 
of the switchboard ; and many others who 
had given up vacation evenings to the 
selfless task of seeing that the actors 














GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE given by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 94 at York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, IIl. 

by Miss Tekla Wainio. 


Directed 





should have the needful setting and “prop- 
erties’ for the most advantageous staging 
of their play. The Director reflected that 
the lowliest scrub on the second team of 
the football squad might be patient in 
the hope some day of hearing the grand- 
stands cheer his feats, whereas the tech- 
nical staff of a play worked for the most 
part in entire and enduring obscurity, car- 
ing more for the joy of knowing them- 
selves indispensable to a co-operative ef- 
fort than for the meager satisfaction of 
seeing their names in small type on the 
program. That sort of training, the Di- 
rector thought, was the real reason for 
school plays; the public performance is 
merely a by-product. It is only in the 
commercial theatre that the finished pro- 
duction is the be-all and the end-all. 


Unhappily, in too many schools the 
aims of the commercial theatre have been 
confused with those of the school work 
in dramatics. The harassed English teach- 
er (or any other who can’t say “no!’’) is 
told, “We’ve got to make money for 
blankets for the team. So let’s have a 
play. You’re it!” Well, the answer is 
that there are many ways of raising money 
better than by giving a play—ask any 
New York producer if that isn’t true. If 
money is wanted, try raffling off a motor 
car, or having a carnival, or promoting a 
big dance. There is too much of educa- 
tional value in dramatics when it is well 
handled, and too much possible harm in 
it when it is prostituted to mercenary 
uses, to justify any school’s using plays 
except when education is the primary aim, 
and the only financial requirement is that 
the high-school stage be self-supporting. 


No; to anyone who has seen what mag- 
nificient results can be achieved in the 
school theatre—results in mental hygiene, 
in providing a self-imposed discipline for 
sometimes unruly youngsters, in supplying 
a range of activities to meet the interest 
of almost any conceivable pupil—the fin- 
ished play is not the thing. The “thing” 
is to get anywhere from twenty to seventy 
pupils of all ages, tastes, and abilities to 
work together responsibly, with a mini- 
mum of supervision and exhortation, and 
to learn the satisfaction of doing a task, 
whether large or small, in such a way that 
each one’s work will be a worthy con- 
tribution to a satisfying end. 


If this is the philosophy of the director, 
then see what happens when a group of 
children are confronted with such a chal- 
lenge. The diffident child who is suffer- 
ing from the feeling that he cannot hope 
to participate fruitfully in the activities of 
the high school community finds a new and 
exhilirating confidence on being given a 
task which he can perform, and which is 

(Continued on page 12) 





Dramatics in Our Junior High School 


by MARGARET L. WITT 


Director of Dramatics, Cochran Junior High School, Johnstown, Penna. 


ther short of anticipation than in 

the teaching of dramatics in the 
junior high school. I begin each new term 
with a wealth of ideas, quantities of plans, 
exuberant enthusiasm for the things I am 
going to accomplish, and then, in June, 
view in retrospect a pathetically small 
number of my dreams that have been 
realized. However, with my annual burst 
of optimism, I cram the large percentage 
of untouched plans into my dramatic 
“hope chest” for next fall, ready to start 
the new term with an even greater sense 
of anticipation. This yearly unbalanced 
budget is due to the innumerable inter- 
ruptions with which we are beset, as well 
as to the natural limitations of human 
endurance. 


N OWHERE does realization fall far- 


Dramatics, in the Cochran Junior High 
School of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is of- 
fered as an elective, one period a week, in 
grades eight, nine, and ten. Our school 
has an enrollment of sixteen hundred pu- 
pils of grades seven to ten, and of this 
number, approximately seven hundred 
take dramatics. The periods are fifty min- 
utes each, and with the day’s schedule 
shortened by assembly programs, athletic 
events, and other extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the reader can easily see how time 
is a genuine problem for the junior high 
school teacher of dramatics. Then, too. 
in our system, the dramatics teacher is 
burdened with numerous extra-curricular 
activities that make the uninterrupted 
teaching of subject matter an impossi- 
bility. One of my tasks is the preparing 
of the weekly assembly program, and the 
weeks fly so fast that one has not had the 
opportunity of becoming a memory be- 
fore another is at the door. All holidays 
must be observed with suitable celebra- 
tions, other departments ask help with 
various projects, someone is in constant 
need of advice in play selection, costume- 
borrowers beat a well-worn path to our 
door, and visitors are ever ready to go on 
tour of our department. All these, and 
more, make ideal teaching conditions im- 
possible of realization. 

My classroom is the school auditorium, 
with a seating capacity of only a few less 
than two thousand. This assembly room 
is worthy of an article of its own, for it 
is properly considered one of the show 
places of the Pennsylvania school system. 
Cochran pupils of dramatics are truly 
blessed in having such a workshop. How- 
ever, it means that my room must be 
shared with many within the school and 
in the community at large. During busy 
seasons, the making of a satisfactory prac- 
tice schedule is really an art, since the 
stage is in such great demand. All re- 
hearsals at Cochran aré held after regular 
school hours, which means that my work- 
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In reply to our request for a short personal 
sketch, Miss Witt replies that there is little to 
say about her that is worthy of publication. She 
modestly confesses, however, that she has a 
reputation as a director in her community, and 
that she studied dramatics at Hood College. 
She also adds: “I have had my present position, 
as teacher of dramatics, and that subject only, 
since 1929. I am a very ordinary individual 
and many times very weary of my job, although 
I rather suppose that statement had better not 
be for publication.” Incidentally, Miss Witt im- 
presses us as being one of the best dramatics 
teacher in her State. 


ing day averages at least ten hours 
throughout the entire year, and during 
the preparation of a major production, 
much longer than that. In my opinion, 
an ideal junior high school set-up would 
include at least a one-hour practice period 
as a part of the day’s schedule. Our school 
day begins at twenty minutes after eight. 
I have discovered, through experimenta- 
tion, that the fifty minutes from seven- 
thirty to eight-twenty are very valuable 
for rehearsal, once the cast has learned 
the lesson of punctuality. Difficult prob- 
lems of lines and business have been 
known to work out as if by magic in the 
early morning, when both director and 
pupils are fresh and rested. Other prac- 
tices are scheduled for noon hour, im- 
mediately after school dismisses at three- 
forty-five, or at six-thirty in the evening. 
It is my opinion that the night rehearsals 
are much more effective than those held 
after school in the afternoon; but as many 
parents object to the junior high school 
pupil’s returning to the school after dark, 
such practices are kept to a minimum. 


My course of study, which is not city- 
wide, but depends upon the individual 
teacher, calls for the teaching of the fun- 
damentals of speech, a study of the 
Cochran stage, and stage terminology in 
the eighth grade, play analysis, writing, 
and interpretation in the ninth, and radio 
broadcasting and acting in the tenth year. 
Throughout all grades, an attempt is 
made to touch on something of play and 
motion picture appreciation, contempo- 
rary playwrights, actors and producers, 
dramatic current events, and social be- 
havior problems of the boys and girls 
themselves. One of the most interesting 
experiences of my teaching career was the 
presentation of etiquette through dramati- 
zation to a large class of burly tenth grade 
industrial boys, who literally “ate it up!” 
Some special project work is done, and 
interested pupils are encouraged to sub- 
mit their hobbies for extra credit. The 
Board of School Directors has provided 
us with four sets of books for classroom 
use, and I have found them so effective 
that I would like to recommend them to 
other teachers looking for such material. 
There is no one book for junior high 


school dramatics—at least, not that has 
been brought to my attention—but I find 
that these four, combined, provide the 
proper material for use in grades eight to 
ten, and even higher. They are: 


Drama and Dramatics (Fish) Macmillan 

Effective Speech (Gough, Rousseau, Cramer, 
Reeves) Harpers 

One Act Plays (Goldstone) Allyn & Bacon 

Educational Dramatics (Tower) 
Peterson 


I was asked by the editor of Tue Hicu 
ScHOOL THESPIAN to say something of 
the type of play best for the junior high 
school student. I wish that, in some man- 
ner, reputable playwrights could be chal- 
lenged to write plays suitable for junior 
high school presentation. The hardest task 
that confronts the dramatic coach is the 
selection of a vehicle for his cast. Plays 
that have won professional acclaim are 
usually too sophisticated, too difficult, or 
too vulgar for secondary school use. On 
the other hand, those plays that have been 
written for the teen age child are so in- 
ferior, from the point of view of plot 
structure or literary value, that the weeks 
of work necessary for their preparation 
are truly wasted. Helen Randle Fish, in 
her handbook for the high school student 
entitled, Drama and Dramatics, says this: 

“The value of dramatics, of amateur acting, 


lies in its educational value to the actors, not 
in the pleasure it gives the audience.” 


If I were privileged to give one bit of 
advice to every beginning teacher of 
dramatics, I would beg him to aim high 
in his choice of plays, to be satisfied to 
produce none but the best in literary 
value, even at financial sacrifice. The com- 
mon excuse given, for offering poor plays 
in schools, is lack of funds. “It takes 
money to make money,” is even more 
true in the dramatic than in the financial 
world. If I could not afford to produce 
a royalty play, I would earn some money 
by means of an amateur contest, a school 
carnival, or some other affair, until I had 
a working fund large enough to permit 
me to buy sufficient copies of a good play, 
and to produce it properly. It has been 
our policy at Cochran to present only the 
best, and I am positive that it has paid 
in satisfaction, reputation, and also im 
money. A precedent was established years 
ago, and Cochran audiences come t0 
Cochran plays expecting to be entertained, 
yes, but at the same time to be stimulated 
intellectually by the finest work of a re- 
putable playwright. 

The one act plays, presented for school 
assembly programs at Cochran, are cast 
entirely by the principle quoted above, 
that of educating the actor. No one i 
more frequently, and unjustly, accused of 
prejudice than the dramatic coach; yet I 
am convinced that no one has the welfare 
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Scene 1, Act 1, from PRIDE AND PREJUDICE staged by Miss Margaret L. Witt at Cochran Junior High School, Johnstown, Pa. 
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of the individual student so deeply at 
heart. After I have selected my one-act 
play, I make a thorough study of the char- 
acters, then go through my roll books, jot- 
ting down the names of pupils who sug- 
gest themselves to me as possible candi- 
dates. It may not be the child’s dramatic 
ability that recommends him for the part. 
A troublesome boy, just two jumps ahead 
of the police, may be a changed lad, after 
his experience in interpreting the role of 
the Burglar, in Stuart Walker’s Neverthe- 
less, I have seen it happen! Students 
thus selected are called in to the audito- 
rium after school and are given an op- 
portunity to try out for the part, if they 
so desire. Each pupil whom [I select is 
given a contract to be signed by him and 
countersigned by his parents. More will 
be said of the contract later in this article, 
under the discussion of casting the longer 
play. I have found the one act play 
presented in assembly an excellent means 
of building up proper audience behavior 
and teaching play appreciation. A Coch- 
ran audience, at the Christmas assembly, 
although augmented by as many as six 
hundred guests, knows better than to ex- 
pect some light, frivolous affair concern- 
ing Santa Claus and his reindeer. The 
solemn hush of true religious expectancy 
that fills that crowded auditorium on that 
day, brings a lump to the throat. 

The full-length play, since it is given 
at night, presents the problem of selling 
enough tickets to fill the auditorium, as 
well as preparing the play. We accredit 
our policy of presenting good literary fare 
with giving us half of our audience, but 
the other half must be wheedled and 
cajoled by forceful publicity. No adver- 
tising possibility dare be neglected. News 
articles, posters, handbills, radio plugs, 
slogan contests, souvenir programs—all 
contribute to the build-up that we give 
every major Cochran production. The 
large sales force, although difficult to in- 
spire and to check, is many times more 
effective than the smaller one. I have 
found all pupils of dramatics most eager 
to sell tickets for any production sponsored 
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by the department. Then, too, the mem- 
bers of the cast are obligated to sell a re- 
quired number of tickets, which contri- 
butes substantially to the size of the 
audience. 

It has been our custom to present at 
least one full-length play each year, to be 
cast from the members of the tenth grade 
classes in dramatics, as these pupils are 
promoted to senior high school at the 
end of the year. After I have personally 
made selection of the play, I prepare try- 
out material, consisting of a detailed list 
of the major characters along with a short 
description of each, and a mimeographed 
page of characteristic lines of each char- 
acter. Sometimes the lines are arranged 
in dialogue form, and in other cases they 
may be monologs, depending on the ease 
with which the play lends itself to the 
material. All tenth grade pupils of dra- 
matics, who are passing all of their solid 
subjects, are eligible for try-out, if they 
so desire. The first meeting is announced 
several days in advance, so that there are 
no conflicting appointments. All those in- 
terested attend this meeting, at which 
time the play contract is read, and those 
dismissed who will be unable to live up to 
its terms. The mimeographed lists of 
characters and lines are given to the can- 
didates, and they are asked to prepare the 
material by the time of the first try-out, 
which is called several days later. At the 
second meeting of the group, eliminations 
are made based on the delivery of this 
material. For the final selection, which 
takes place a day or so later, the play 
scripts are used. Before any role is cast, 
the candidate is asked to pantomime sev- 
eral situations, in character, to check his 
physical interpretation of the part and 
his ability to follow directions. 

It has been my policy to understudy all 
major parts of all productions, as junior 
high school casts are susceptible to childish 
diseases, and more than one Cochran actor 
has fallen prey to measles or mumps. 
However, to recompense the understudies 
for the hours they spend at rehearsals (it 
is always hoped, in vain!) I select a play 


in which I can, if necessary, take liberties 
with the plot, and introduce enough super- 
numeraries to place every understudy in 
a minor role. This satisfies the pupil, and, 
more important, the parent of the under- 
study. I hold the understudies to contract, 
as well as the first cast. I have had so 
many requests for copies of a play con- 
tract that I have ventured to include one 
in this article, with the thought that many 
readers might be interested in comparing 
it with the one they use. The contract 
for Helen Jerome’s Pride and Prejudice, 
produced at Cochran April 23, 1937, was 
as follows : 


Cochran Junior High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
February 22, 1937 

Beka ss hol Wow koe aot on btae ee , under- 
ee Gs NE OE ia ko nine sdk eR wesee 
and will understudy the part of................ 
aco esates peal ae anes in PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
dramatized by Helen Jerome from the novel 
by Jane Austen, to be presented as the tenth 
grade play, on Friday, April 23, 1937, agreeing 
to the following conditions: 

1. I shali attend each and every rehearsal. 

2. If an understudy, I shall attend as many as 
possible of the rehearsals called for the person 
whose part I am understudying. 

3. I shall be on time for all rehearsals. 

4. I understand that rehearsals may be called 
for any of the following hours: 

7:30 A. M. to 8:20 A. M. 
. 12:15 P. M. to 1:00 P. M. 
. 3:48 P. M. to 6:00 P. M. 
. 6:30 P. M. to 10:00 P. M. 
e. Saturday, 8:30 A. M. to 12:00 noon. 

5. I shall do my very best work in the part. 

6. I shall not let my classwork suffer because 
I am in the play, nor will I let rehearsals serve 
as an excuse for not doing my nightwork. 

7. I shall memorize my part before the time 
required. 

8. I shall- be willing to contribute at least a 
dollar to the expense of my costume, if neces- 
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9. I shall see that any necessary sewing on my 
costume be done. 

10. I shall sell at least ten dollars worth of 
tickets for the play. 

11. I shall conduct myself in a gentlemanly 
or ladylike manner at all rehearsals. 

12. I realize that a violation of any of the 
above conditions means that I forfeit my part 
to my understudy. 


SIGNED 


(Continued on page 13) 








Acting Areas tor Amateurs 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


Director of Dramatics, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


F ALL the sins of omission which 
C) are committed by the directors of 
amateur theatricals, there is none 
which is quite so unforgiveable as the prac- 
tice of limiting action on the stage to the 
elementary movements which are sug- 
gested in the printed text of a play. 

Several years ago, the writer saw a high 
school production of The Blue Teapot, 
in a one-act play contest, and the fact that 
it completely exhausted the patience of 
the audience by its monotony was due 
only in part to the slow tempo of the per- 
formance. The most flagrant fault was 
the regularity with which the characters 
entered- each scene and immediately sat 
down at opposite sides of a large table in 
the center of the stage. 

They remained seated in these static 
positions until their various exit lines re- 
quired them to leave. Instead of a play, 
the audience was given only a tedious 
recitation of lines with no variety what- 
ever, except the minimum which the inter- 
mittent entrances and exits of the charac- 
ters afforded. 

A dramatic production which appeals 
only to the ear may have merit on a radio 
program, but its presentation on a stage 
before the eyes of an audience, entails the 
necessity of action, with considerable vari- 
ety in that action. No audience can give 
its attention for an extended period to an 
unembellished pronunciation of words, 
even though the words may be dynamic 
with power. 

A good public speaker recognizes this 
fact and holds his audience by frequently 
changing his position on the platform and 
using significant gestures to emphasize the 
important points in his message. If he 
failed to use these visual devices, he would 
soon lull a majority of his listeners to 
sleep, or into a state of heedless coma. The 
Law of Attention requires an appeal to 
the eye as well as to the ear; and, of the 
two, the first is by far the more potent. 

When a director selects a play for pro- 
duction, it is one of his first duties to plan 
a setting which will enable him to achieve 
a maximum of variety in the acting of the 
various scenes. Too often, a director fol- 
lows the line of least resistance and merely 
adopts the floor plan which is conveni- 
ently included in the play-book. 


This practice is unwise for two reasons : 
First, it is highly unlikely that the stage 
on which the amateur performances are 
to be given is as large as the professional 
stage on which the printed floor plan is 
based. The duplication of the professional 
details will therefore results in a congested 
playing space which will hinder, rather 
than help, the actors. 

The second objection to this blind faith 
in the authority of professional dogma is 
the stunting effect which it has upon the 
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Prof. Hake is widely known for his work in 
the field of dramatics. In addition to many 
highly successful stage productions, several of 
them premieres of new plays, he is the author 
of many articles on dramatics and the theatre. 
He has studied at the University of Missouri, 
University of lowa, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and has served as dramatic critic for the 
St. Louis Times. Before accepting his present 
position, Prof. Hake taught dramatics at Wes- 
leyan College, Warrenton, Mo., and at Port 
Arthur (Texas) Senior High School. 


initiative of the director. He will use no 
originality in devising movement and busi- 
ness for his actors and will merely content 
himself with the enforcement of the 
printed directions in the text. 


Too often, these printed directions are 
concerned only with the movements which 
are indispensable to the advancement of 
the plot. Thus, the direction: “she hides 
behind a screen” is a necessary adjunct to 
a climactic sequence in The School for 
Scandal. ‘The playwright inserts such 
parenthetical directions for the purpose of 
pointing up a situation that is intrinsically 
important to his play. The director who 
imagines that the playwright wants all the 
movement and business to be restricted to 
these infrequent intervals of visual empha- 
sis is not only guilty of an error in artistic 
judgment but is also betraying a highly 
superficial attitude toward his obligations 
as an interpreter of the play. 


The stage is divided into six main areas, 
three of them in a downstage plane and 
the remaining three across the back of the 
stage. Down Center, which is the middle 
area immediately behind the curtain line, 
is the strongest area on the stage, because 
it is at the center of the plane which is 
nearest the audience. Up Center, the area 
immediately behind Down Center, is of 
second importance, because it is also at the 
center of the audience’s field of vision, 
even though it is farther from the audi- 
ence than the downstage areas. 

Down Right (the actor’s right, as he 
faces the audience) ranks third in strength. 
This is probably due to the visual habit 
induced by reading the printed page from 
left to right; but, whatever the cause, it 
is a psychological fact which can easily be 
demonstrated. Down Left is of fourth 
importance, since it, too, is near the audi- 
ence. Up Right ranks fifth, and Up Left 
is the weakest of all the areas, under ordi- 
nary conditions of staging. 

These distinctions obviously depend 
upon the nature of the setting. The com- 
parative weakness of Up Right and Up 
Left is due to the general practice of hav- 
ing items of furniture placed at the sides 
of the stage. Any scenes played in these 
areas are naturally weakened because the 
lower part of the actors’ figures is hidden 
by a davenport or a baby grand piano. 


If a fireplace at Down Left should light 
a divan at Up Left, while the rest of the 
stage were in semi-darkness, the ordinary 
scale of strength in the various acting 
areas would be considerably altered. 

Furniture provides focal points for dra- 
matic action. It must therefore be placed 
carefully. Nothing is quite so disconcert- 
ing to an audience as a barrier of furni- 
ture in the downstage areas, behind which 
the actors keep the play very largely to 
themselves. An actor who is permitted to 
play a scene behind a piece of furniture 
invariably sacrifices a substantial measure 
of his effectiveness, because he cannot be 
completely seen by the audience. Furni- 
ture should be placed in the upstage areas, 
in order that the downstage areas may be 
free from obstruction. Obviously, an actor 
who can stand or sit in front of a massive 
table is much more effective than the actor 
who is partially hidden behind it. 


Having placed his furniture with a care- 
ful regard for the visibility of the play’s 
action, the director must next concern him- 
self with the movement of his characters 
from one area to another. This must be 
managed in such a way that the important 
scenes of the play are properly pointed 
with significant action, as well as located 
in areas of visual strength. Variety must 
be the constant aim of the director. Noth- 
ing is so monotonous as a scene in which 
two actors merely sit and talk. An audi- 
ence soon tires of inaction on the stage. 


Dominance and subordination of char- 
acters in a long scene may be enhanced 
by having the dominant character stand- 
ing and performing some bit of significant 
business, such as filling a pipe, while the 
other is seated. A standing figure, fully 
exposed to the audience, is always of 
greater interest than a seated figure—un- 
less, of course, the seated figure is ani- 
mated, while the standing figure is in re- 
pose. Movement will invariably command 
the primary attention of an audience and 
must always be disciplined. Distractions 
created by unmotivated movement or by 
some impulsive business on the part of a 
character not directly concerned with a 
focal scene, inevitably play havoc with an 
otherwise artistic performance. 

The use of Up Center and the various 
downstage areas for important scenes will 
enable the audience to recognize their im- 
portance, if the scenes of secondary sig- 
nificance are played with less emphasis. 
This need for variety must be the direc- 
tor’s constant concern. 

Variety in composition is a challenge to 
any artist. In the theatre it can be in- 
fallibly achieved by a careful regard for 
head levels. It has been mentioned that 
a standing figure is stronger than a seated 
one. This is due to the simple fact that 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Miss Marie L. Oehrle’s production of THE EYES OF TLALOC staged last season at Salem, New Jersey, High School. 


The Night of the Play 


by MARIE L. OEHRLE 


Director of Dramatics, Salem High School, Salem, New Jersey 


VERY experienced director knows 
that a successful first night just does 
" not happen. Unless there is the pre- 
cision of organization and the calm of pre- 
paredness in those two hours before the 
curtain rises, anything can turn the thrill- 
ing excitement of youthful thespians into 
a complete panic. 


At Salem High School the annual school 
play is a big event. It runs for three 
nghts. To stand the wear and tear of 
those three presentations, a well ordered 
stage arrangement and an equally smooth- 
running business staff must be planned. 
The cast must be kept happy and confi- 
dent, free from worry and fatigue. Natur- 
ally, the organization centers around the 
director, who, in turn, relies upon the 
assistant director, the faculty business 
manager and the chaperon of the cast, to 
control the last minute supervision. 


Action begins at six o’clock on play 
nights, when members of the production 
staff report to the auditorium. As soon 
as the director has given final instructions, 
the assistant director begins the thorough 
check-up of the stage, which follows. 


The modus operanti for this most im- 
portant phase of the play production con- 
sists of two large card-board charts, 
posted off-stage, right and left respec- 
tively. They contain the complete guide 
to stage sets, properties on stage and off- 
stage and personal properties for the side 
indicated, of each act. The assistant di- 
tector orders the curtains opened. Fol- 
lowing the chart, she checks each piece of 
furniture and its position from the center 
of the stage and again from the center of 
the auditorium. If the set changes for the 
hext act, she makes the stage crew review 
the plan and the manner of removal of 
the parts, for which each is responsible. 

Properties are given a rigid scrutiny. 
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“I was literally plunged into dramatic work 
during my first year of teaching, when I was 
asked to coach the faculty play. Since then 
dramatics have been my assigned activity and 
my hobby.” With these words Miss Oehrle 
modestly concludes that her biographical sketch 
would be very uninteresting and commonplace. 
She admits, however, that she is a graduate of 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penna., and 
that for the past two years she has served as 
Vice-Principal of her school. 


The assistant director insists that each 
property be shown to her personally and 
then placed. The property manager on 
the right must check before her his list 
of properties and their arrangement. The 
property manager on the left repeats the 
same procedure. 

The electricians then rehearse their cues. 
In the presence of the assistant director, 
every footlight, spotlight, lamp, fireplace 
and electric contrivance on and off-stage 
is tested. The same holds true for off- 
stage effects, such as thunder, wind, auto- 
horns, etc. 


Her final task is to go below stage to! 


the dressing rooms, examine the costume 
chart, posted in each, and with the aid 
of the mistresses of the wardrobes note 
personally if the complete outfits are in 
readiness. She also sees to it that pins, 
needles, thread, extra make-up and any 
other first aid equipment are available. 

When the assistant director is satisfied 
that no stone has been left unturned in 
stage preparation, she asks each member 
of the stage crew to stand by. While on 
duty, they permit no one to idle on or 
off stage. 

At seven o'clock the corridors are be- 
ginning to buzz with a different activity. 
The faculty business manager is mobili- 
zing his forces. 

First, he stations at all entrances to the 
building, members of the Student Gov- 
ernment Traffic Squad. Officially recog- 


nized by their insignia, they keep out 
“gate crashers,” send the idlers about their 
business and give information to the 
patrons. Their duties are continuous until 
the final curtain. 

At the main entrance the student busi- 
ness manager has placed his desk. Since 
all seats are reserved and mostly sold in 
advance, he can easily take care of the 
“gate” and check on any duplication of 
reservations, which the ushers may en- 
counter. Nearby, the assistant business 
managers at separate desks are prepared 
to make reservations for the following 
nights. 


In a small room just inside the main 
door, a committee of six students is get- 
ting ready tags and hangers to check hats 
and coats. The ushers, who have been 
previously drilled in their duties are sent 
to their assigned places at half-past seven. 


What has become of the cast during all 
of this activity? They have begun to as- 
semble as early as a quarter after six in 
the basement classrooms, which are desig- 
nated as dressing rooms. Each member 
has been notified at what time he must 
arrive. The leading characters and those 
who require intricate make-up, report 
earlier than those who demand less at- 
tention. The mistresses of the wardrobes 
have placed all costumes in readiness and 
are at the service of the cast. In an ad- 
joining room the director and her as- 
sistants apply the make-up. 

The supervision of these young people 
is in the hands of the cast chaperon, who 
is usually the faculty advisor of that par- 
ticular class which is giving the play. 
Everything -is done to encourage the cast 
to stay below stage and not to wander 
in the halls or to seek out friends upstairs. 
As soon as the members of the cast have 
completed their toilets, the chaperon 
gathers them in a room, where card 
tables for games have been placed. Hilar- 
ity is not curbed unless it is in unreason- 
able excess. The wise director knows that 
this is the safety valve for that nervous 
tension which amateurs experience. It 
gives no opportunity for any one to sit 
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Scene from THE YANKEE KING given by Washington High School, New London, Wisconsin, under the direction of Mr. H. H. Brockhaus. 











in a corner and discuss stage fright and 
“nerves.” 

Ten minutes before the rise of the cur- 
tain, the director calls together the entire 
cast. It is not for a pep talk but to an- 
swer the question, “Are we ready?” Each 
is given a last inspection as to costume 
and make-up. The names of those, whose 
entrance in Act 1 is from the right are 
read and they are asked to report there. 
This is repeated for the left and center 
as well. Those regulations, which have 
become unwritten laws, are heard again. 
Every character in the act, no matter how 
small his part, must be in the wings off- 
stage during the entire act. The curtain 
will not rise until every one in that act 
has been accounted for. All those, who 
do not enter until Act II or Act III, are to 
stay below under the supervision of the 
cast chaperon and continue to amuse 
themselves with games. Between acts no 
member is to loiter on the stage. All are 
asked to retire to the dressing rooms 
below, whether they have costumes to 
change or not. 

And so, the big moment has arrived. 
The cast reports to the assigned places 
behind scenes. The property managers 
are alert to see that each actor and actress 
has his or her personal properties. The 
director takes her place off-stage in one 
wing. The assistant director takes the 
opposite side. Stage crew stand waiting. 
The orchestra ceases to play. House lights 
are off! Footlights come up! The cur- 
tain parts! The show is on! 





Acting Areas for Amateurs 
(Continued from page 10) 
the head, which is the most interesting 
feature of the total effect created by the 
actor’s appearance, is higher than the head 
of the seated figure. 

In a play such as Hay Fever, in which 
the characters are delightfully uninhibited, 
these head levels are capable of infinite 
variation. One scene may be played with 
the actors on the floor; another, with the 
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informal characters seated on top of the 
piano, the table, the arms or the back of 
the sofa, etc., while the more disciplined 
characters sit or stand in conventional at- 
titudes. Plays which do not allow such 
unorthodox behavior on the part of their 
characters can make use of this principle 





National Thespian Play- 
writing Contest 


Sponsored by The Children’s 
Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The Children’s Theatre Press of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, will sponsor a National 
Thespian playwriting contest this year, in an 
effort to encourage the writing of new plays 
especially adapted to Thespian needs. The 
contest will be open to any Thespian sponsor 
or student, or any playwright at large who 
subscribes for the High School Thespian 
Magazine, but it is definitely stipulated that 
the play must be written for high school 
producers, high school actors, and high school 
audiences. It must be a full evening’s enter- 
tainment, playing over one hour, but not over 
two hours. 

The winning playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, with his name engraved, 
and his play shall be known as the Thespian 
Play of the Year. The play will be eligible 
for publication, depending upon the decision 
of the Advisory Board of The Children’s 
Theatre Press, who will act as judges. If 
the book is published, the usual contract 
will be drawn up in regard to the author’s 
share of royalties. Second and third place 
will be given honorable mention, and will 
also be eligible for publication, on the same 
terms. 

Manuscripts shall be typewritten on one 
side of the page, and bound in a simple 
cover. Manuscripts submitted in previous 
contests are not eligible. While every care 
will be taken of the entries, no responsibility 
can be assumed for loss of manuscripts. No 
manuscript will be returned to the author, 
unless accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The contest closes May 30, 1938. 

For further details, address Thespian Con- 
test Editor, Children’s Theatre Press, South 
Hills, Charleston, West Virginia. 











by employing a variety of acting levels in 
the setting. Even such a simple device as 
a stairway affords rich opportunities for 
variation of acting emphasis. 

The director must always remember 
that a play is an artistic representation of 
life for the benefit of an audience. By 
using the various acting areas of the stage, 
significantly and systematically, he will 
gratify the audience’s taste for variety and 
will also establish his identity as a discrim- 
inating craftsman of the theatre. 





The Public Performance —A 
By-Product 
(Continued from page 7) 


essential to the success of the whole proj- 
ect—even if it is only that of seeing that 
a certain door opens and closes smoothly. 
The belle of the school, accustomed to 
homage and deference from all, discovers 
that there is a genuine satisfaction to be 
gained from playing a subordinate role in 
such a way as to vrovide a convincing 
background for the more important char- 
acters. The boy who is beginning to 
despair of his manual ability because he 
has spent a month trying to turn out a 
coat hanger in the shop, is thrilled to find 
that he can build a “flat” of imposing size 
in an hour or two. 

So much for theory. Of course, there 
is nothing original about it. All that has 
been said must seem trite and obvious to 
any experienced director of school plays. 
But, somehow, it seems to need saying 
again and avain. 

In a forthcoming issue of The High 
School Thespian this article will be con- 
tinued with a recital of the application 
of this theory to a specific situation, m 
which the organization of the staff for 
the production of a play will be detailed. 
It is hoped that this will be helpful to 
some inexperienced directors confronted 
with the necessity of staging a play of 
their own, and wondering where to begin. 
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George Pierce Baker: Pioneer 
In School Dramatics 
(Continued from page 4) 

, the ideal quarters which Yale pre- 
gnted him. 

This semi-conservative institution, as 
Yale undoubtedly is, was actually recog- 
nizing drama as an art. The Drama De- 
partment at Yale has become, through the 
eforts and progress of Baker’s work, one 
of the best developed of its kind in the 
United States. As became necessary with 
the increased enrollment and interest in 
the Department, various technical courses 
were added. A complete course in cos- 
tume design and costume making became 
necessary and a full time instructor took 
over the management of the course. Stage 
lighting, scene construction, and stage de- 
sgn courses were included in the techni- 
cal curriculum. Not only were the theo- 
ries taught, but also, because of the elabor- 
ate workshop facilities, the practical appli- 
cation and construction were provided for. 
No provision was made for a teacher in 
acting, but a part time instructor in voice 
and diction was secured and an instructor 
in handling the body. Playwriting courses 
did not become incidental as might be 
expected ; all aspects of the theatre were 
taught and to a large extent the plays so 
adequately produced were the original 
work of student playwrights. Cooperation 
and coordination were still the motto of 
the new department, a motto every school 
should have if it would achieve harmony 
in productions. 

By 1933, Professor Baker had fully real- 
zed his dream, drama was well enough 
established at Yale to go forward even 
after his death, and a National Theatre 
movement for schools was receiving in- 
creasing attention and support. His pio- 
neer work was universally accepted, so that 
now we casually take for granted what he 
spent a life time in making a possibility 
and a reality—drama courses and student 
productions in a large percentage of the 
high schools and colleges of America. 





Dramatics In Our Junior High 
School 


(Continued from page 9) 
fully the conditions under which my child un- 
dertakes a part in the Cochran tenth grade play, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, and I am willing 
that he should do so. I shall do all in my 
power to help him make his part a credit to 
himself and to the school. 


SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 


In conclusion, I offer the following list 
of Cochran productions in the hope that 
some of my readers may find a suggestion 
for this difficult, yet withal fascinating 
game, of teaching dramatics in the junior 
high school : 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 
The Toymaker of The Willow Plate 


Nuremburg Merton of the Movies 
The Ivory Door The Princess and the 
Penrod 3 Swineherd 
Bab The Maid Who 
Mother Carey’s Wouldn’t Be Proper 

Chickens Growing Pains 
The Queen’s Husband Quality Street 


Little Women Pride and Prejudice 
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Ohio State-Wide Play Contest 
To Be Held Under Joint 
Sponsorship 


Arrangements have been made whereby 
the annual state-wide one-act play contest for 
Ohio will be held early next spring under the 
joint sponsorship of The National Thespian 
Society and the Ohio High School Speech 
League. Further announcements regarding 
dates for the various regional contests and 
the final contest will be published in the next 
issue of this magazine. Schools wishing to 
participate in this event are urged to submit 
their reservations at once to Dr. James Car- 
rell, Room 206, Speech Department, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Car- 
rell is chairman of the Ohio High School 
Speech League. 











CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
The Enchanted Kings in Nomania 
Christmas Tree The Toy Shop 
The Vanishing * Gloria 
Princess The Boy Who Found 
Why the Chimes Rang 4 the King 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
The Princess Marries The Knave of Hearts 


the Page A Pair of Lunatics 
The Beau of Bath Nevertheless 
Columbine Cinderella Married 


All On a Summer's Cabbages and Kings 


Day On the Shelf 
The Unclaimed Six Who Pass While 
Ransom the Lentils Boil 


The Wonder Hat 
The Impertinence of 


Princess Tenderheart 
The Stolen Prince 
In Witchcraft Days the Creature 
The Dyspeptic Ogre Six Pills in a Bottle 


ARMISTICE DAY PLAYS 


The Unseen Host Some There Are Who 
Paddly Pools Remember 











Three scenes from WHY THE CHIMES 

RANG, staged last season at Watertown, S. D., 

High School. Directed by Mr. Kenneth L. 
Graham. 











AMONG THE 
LATEST FILMS 


* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 

** Average—if you don’t have much, miss it. 
*** Good—it is worth the admission fee. 
e*#e* Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 























¥**#* The Life of Emile Zola. This is unques- 
tionably one of the few outstanding pictures of 
1937. Paul Muni not only repeats the brilliant 
performance he gave in The Life of Louis 
Pasteur, but he also adds greater lustre and sig- 
nificance to the biographical picture. In George 
Arliss and Charles Laughton, the biographical 
picture is used as a medium for glorifying the 
leading character ; in the case of Paul Muni it is 
used tor glorifying a cause for which the leading 
character is fighting. Read at least one of Zola’s 
books before you see this superb picture. 

*** Ali Baba Goes To Town. ‘this is a typi- 
cal Eddie Cantor musical picture with the 
typical Eddie Cantor jokes and amusing situa- 
tions. His satire on the New Deal and politics 
in general is the highlight of the picture. Cantor 
becomes, via a long dream induced by too many 
pills, prime minister of an Oriental kingdom 
and proceeds to run it in New Deal fashion. 

*** Conquest. This is a spectacular film 
based upon certain episodes in the life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, with Greta Garbo in the role 
of the Polish maiden in whom Napoleon is 
said to have had a heart interest. Charles Boyer 
gives a ccnvincing performance as Napoleon. 

***The Great Garrick. Brian Aherne plays 
the role of the famous English actor, David 
Garrick, in this film which is based upon a case 
of deception fabricated by the Comédie Fran- 
caise. ‘Che story is not exceptional, but the act- 
ing of the leading players is outstanding. You 
will find this picture much more interesting, if 
you will lcok up the life of the real David 
Garrick. 

***Tovarich. Of course, this is the film ver- 
sion of the comedy which was a Broadway hit 
last season and which is now touring the coun- 
try. If you have seen the stage play, you may 
or may not find this picture as good. Claudette 
Colbert and Charles Boyer play their parts ex- 
tremely well, and ycu will enjoy this love-and- 
laughter show which closes with a poignant 
climax. 

*** Angel. Marlene Dietrich is the star of 
this London-Paris-Vienna love story triangle. 
Herbert Marshall and Melvyn Douglas are the 
two men in the case. Good directing by Ernst 
Lubitsch is chiefly responsible for the merits of 
this picture. The picture has glamor, but the 
plot is commonplace. 

*** Stage Door. We have not seen the stage 
play upon which this picture is based, and we, 
therefore, cannot compare it with the former. 
The screen version is brilliantly played, how- 
ever, and we feel sure that it is as good as the 
stage play. The plot is centered about the con- 
flict of Broadway and Hollywood in the hearts 
of young actresses. 

**The fones Family in Hot Water. The 
need of family life and the value of cooperation 
among family members are given an excellent 
boost in this clever story of the familiar Jones 
family. Mr. Jones succeeds in exposing the 
underworld influences in the community. A 
nice blending of comedy and drama. 


Coming Pictures of Importance 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, based on the 
works of Mark Twain; Hurricane, a romance of 
the South Seas; The Adventures of Marco 
Polo, with Gary Cooper in the role of the famed 
traveler; Mutiny in the Mountains, a color pic- 
ture of India with Sabu in the leading role; 
Wells Fargo, a pageant of American transporta- 
tion and development of the West; The Buc- 
caneer, an epic of the War of 1812; Ebb Tide, 
a technicolor version of R. L. Stevenson’s sea 
story; The Barrier, Rex Beach’s story of the 
Northwest; Marie Antoinette, with Norma 
Shearer in the title role; and The Girl of the 
Golden West, a Jeanette MacDonald-Nelson 
Eddy musical. 
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Kguipment Used For Lighting 


Editor’s Note: This article is published as a supple- 
ment to the Suggested Club Programs outlined on 
pages 16-17. 


ing, especially if the subject is to be 

studied by members of the average 
high school dramatic club, a series of ele- 
mentary definitions of the more common 
types of equipment should prove helpful. 
Footlights and borderlights constitute the 
main items of basic equipment. Other 
units are desirable, even mandatory, for 
technically adequate effects, but their pres- 
ence in the equipment of the club depends 
on many factors, mostly financial, since 
lighting equipment is the largest single ex- 
pense incurred in properly equipping a 
stage for amateur productions. Judi- 


le considering problems of stage light- 





Open-Trough Type Footlight 
(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) 


cious expenditures for units adaptable to 
many uses should end in building up 
equipment well able to handle almost any 
production need. 


Footlights 


This term is applied to lights coming 
from the floor level at the front of the 


4 9%: : 
Compartment Type Footlight 
(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) 








stage ; formerly used with borderlights as 
sole means of illumination. Five types are 
in general use: 











Production 


by GLENN R. WEBSTER 
Director, The Players Guild, Middletown, Ohio. 


Mr. Webster is a graduate of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, were he devoted three years 
to the study of play production. For ten years 
he taught at Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
where he directed the activities of the Workshop 
Players. Since 1934, he has worked with the 
Toledo University Players, the Toledo Civic 
Theatre, and is now director for the Middletown 
(Ohio) Little Theatre group, The Players Guild. 
Mr. Webster is also play editor for the Eld- 
ridge Entertainment House and co-author of the 
popular director’s digest, “Scenery Simplified” 
(Eldridge). 


1. Open-Trough type. This type con- 
sists of a tin-lined pit with one sloping side 
extending across the stage, wired with 
from one to four circuits with outlets for 
white and colored bulbs. The ordinary 
installation of this type is more efficient, if 
some sort of shield is constructed to pre- 
vent an unusual amount of light-spill up- 
ward, and if the spill is kept off the sides 
of the proscenium arch. Lower wattage 
bulbs tend to give less glaring effects, since 
footlights should be supplementary to, and 
not a main means of illumination. 

2. Compartment type. This type is 
similar to the open-trough variety, with 
the addition of setting each bulb in an in- 
dividual box over which may be slipped a 
frame for gelatin medium or a glass rondel 
for color change. Usually wired for three 
circuits. The advantage of this type is that 
of permitting delicate gradations of color 

within a single circuit. 


3. Disappearing type. This type 
consists of sections from four to 
eight feet long, hinged to drop 
when they are not in use, into pits 
in the floor. They are installed fre- 
quently where the primary use of 
the stage is that of a lecture plat- 
form. Outlets are generally for 
colored bulbs or glass rondels. The 
unit gives a good distribution of di- 
rected light, but the cost of installa- 
tion is out of proportion to its use 
for intensive stage production. 

4. Indirect type. This type is really the 
open-trough variety with the line of bulbs 
concealed and reversed to shoot light for- 
ward at a reflector. It blends col- 
ored light well, but is expensive in 
that it must be provided for in the 
original plan and construction of 
the stage. 














5. Section Strip type. The sec- 
tional strip is coming more into use 
for amateur productions and pro- 
vides an excellent solution of the 
footlight problem. The _ open- 





| trough in the floor is used without 





Diagram showing construction of Indirect Type Footlight 


(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) 
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outlets and fitted with a plugging 
box at one end:or at several loca- 


the Amateur 


tions throughout its length. In the trough 
lies a sectional light unit, usually six feet 
long, wired in three circuits and equipped 
either with bulbs, medium frames, or ron- 
dels. The circuits plug into the box and 
are controlled as usual 
from the switchboard. 
With the unit in stand- 
ard length and fitted 
with 15-ampere slip 
connectors, it may be 















used in other posi- 
tions abcut the 
stage when not 


needed as a foot- 
light. Three 
such units in 
the trough 
permit con- 
centrating 
light in vary- 
ing intensity 
Open-Trough Type Borderlight on any section 
(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) of the stage. 


Borderlights 


Four types of borderlights are in com- 
mon use, differing from footlight types in 
length and the size of bulbs 
required. 


1. Open-trough type. The 
open-trough type, similar to 
the open-trough footlights, 
has colored bulbs. 

2. Compartment 
type. The compart- 
ment type, similar in 
construction to 
the compartment 
type footlights, is 
usually a few 
feet shorter than 
the average set 
width, to permit 
dropping the 
border inside box 
sets where ceil- 
ings are sed. 


3. Section type. The sectional 
type hanging with pipe clamps 
from the first border batten, 
is wired in three circuits, 
and plugged into 
plug boxes at the 
end of the batten. 
Two eight-foot or 
three six-foot, with 
space between for 
hanging spots i 
the first border, 


«dl 





Compartment 
Type Borderlight 


(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) 






Unit Type Borderlight 


(Courtesy Century 
Lighting, Inc.) 
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make up the standard 
sectional] installation. 
4. Cyc Borderlights. 
Cyc borderlights used 
primarily for lighting 
sky cycloramas with 
an even flood of light, 
are constructed a lit- 
tle differently to give 
long, even reflection, 
when hung along the 
top of sky cyc. They 
are supplemented by 
other borders at the 
base of the cyc, on the 
floor, set in movable cradles, or sunk in 
the floor and installed like disappearing 
footlights. The units are usually wired for 
color and have a higher wattage than 
other units. When they are controlled by 
dimmers, many gradations of color can be 
effected on 
the sky cyc. 
Borderlights 
should be 
hung on pipe 
battens, coun- 
ter-balanced 
for ease of ad- 
justment of 





Lekolite (Spotlight) 


(Courtesy Century 
Lighting, Inc.) 


oe ste eg 





—J medium 

Streamline Spotlight hiner: pyr 
(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) a ngies oO 

light. If the 


cable feeding the first border is composed 
of a number of circuits (3 to 12 being 
most convenient), and the outlets for 
these distributed along the length of the 
border the hanging 
and control of first 
border units be- 
comes an easy flex- 
ible problem in that 
a number of sec- 
tional border units 
and several spots 
may be plugged in. 
It will be found 
more useful than 
the permanent sys- 
tem of installation 
for school produc- 
tions. 





Fresnelite (Spotlight) 


(Courtesy Century 
Lighting, Inc.) 


Spotlights 


Many types of spotlights are in use. 
Their details of construction are being 
constantly refined and improved. They 
consist of a box or tube with a lens, re- 
flector, ad- 
justable bulb 
to control 
spread of 
light, a slide 
to hold medi- 
um frames, 
and may be 
secured with 
pipe clamps 
to hang from 
battensor 
with pipe 
standards to 
permit their 





Baby Spotlight 
(Courtesy Chas. I. Newton Co.) 
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use on the floor. 
Various means 
have been de- 
vised to “soft- 
edge” their con- 
centrated pool 
of light, some- 
times in the 
grinding of the 
lens, concentric 
rings slipped 
over the face of 
the spot in the 
treatment of 
the medium it- 
self, or in the 
internal con- 
struction of the spot. Wattage range is 
from 250 to 2000 watts of which the 
smaller sized 250-400 watt “baby” spot- 
light is perhaps the most practical for the 
average production and school stage. 

‘Their primary use is to intensify light 
over a given area and to confine it to that 
area. Funnels, masks, cut-outs, flippers, at- 
tached to the front of the spot make it 
possible to pick out important action, 
characters, or locations on the stage with 
no light spill on surrounding scenery or 
players. The higher powered spots are 
used for beams of light through windows 
and for longer throws of light. 


1. Beam spotlights. These are spotlights 
hung or concealed in the ceiling beam in 
the auditorium to supplement or take the 
place of footlights. One thousand watt 
spots or larger are generally used with a 
long funnel to direct the light. The ad- 
vantage of this position is that they cast 
light on the actors’ faces from more logical 
angles and counteract eye-socket shadows 
thrown by spots hung in the first border 
directly overhead. Batteries of spotlights 
from the balcony rails are used for the 
same purpose. 


2. Tormentor spotlights. Tormentor 
spotlights are “baby” spots fastened to 
pipe battens just behind tormentors to 
cover the actors’ faces at head level. When 
shielded to prevent light spill and ad- 
justed on dimmers, this source of lighting 
can give unusual effects and make sets 
plastic and alive. 


3. Arc spotlights. Arc spotlights are 
used on long throws from the rear of audi- 
torium. Their effects can be achieved 
more efficiently and with less trouble with 
high wattage 
spots equipped 
with iris shutters 
to control the 
size of the field 
of light. Color 
wheels are some- 
times used on 
them to give spe- 
cial changes of 
color. The effect 
is usually arti- 
ficial, and in the 
hands o1 an in- 
experienced o p- 
erator it is liable 
to develop star- 








Floodlight 
(Courtesy Century Lighting, Inc.) 








Floodlight 


(Courtesy Century 
Lighting, Inc.) 


tling combination to wreck 
rather than to intensify 
good light effects. 


Striplights 


Striplights are small sec- 
tions of two to twelve bulbs 
used to light doorways, 
backings and ground rows 
and do away with the prac- 
tice of hanging a single 
bulb behind a door. Longer 
striplights and cove lights 
are used down the sides of 
some proscenium arches to 
give illumination to cur- 
tains and auditorium ceil- 
ings for atmospheric ef- j= 
fects. [i 


Floodlights : 
Floodlights are open- E 
faced lights with bulbs © 


ranging from 500 to 1000 ~ 
watts, provided with slides 
for color frames, some-__ 
times with mechanicallivette complete 
: : with Stand 
means of creating sunrise (Courtesy Chas. I 
: y Chas. I. 
and sunset effects without © Newton Co.) 
dimmers. They may be 
used on standards in the wings or hung 
from pipe battens to give wide angle il- 
lumination to the sky or back drop. In 
groups of three or more they are some- 
times used in banks and are known by the 
name “Olivettes”. Where a choice must 
be made between floodlights and spotlights 
(which can have the lens easily removed 
to make them floods) the spotlights will be 
found more adequate and convenient for 
the average production. 





Sciopticons 


Sciopticons are high wattage spots 
equipped with mechanical or electrical de- 
vices for color changes and moving effects, 
clouds, rippling water, flames, etc. They 
work on the prin- Me 
ciple of magic 
lanterns, and de- 
mand special 
care in placing, 
focusing, and 
operating. It is 
best to rent them 
when they are 
needed for a spe- 
cial production. 





Linnebach Lantern 


The Linnebach Lantern 
is a wide-mouth floodlight, 
sometimes an_ arc-light, 
with opening extending 
some three or four feet 
wide, over which is placed 
a glass slide or painted 
scene to be thrown on a 
transluscent screen behind 
the actors. The use of thisSciopticon Showing 
lantern is limited to special grt Set-Up 


d : Courtesy Chas. I. 
productions. Newton Co.) 
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WELCOME, 
NEW SPONSORS 


We extend a cordial welcome to each of 
the following new teachers who have been 
assigned to the post of Thesipan troupe 
sponsors for their respective high schools for 
the present season. We wish them success 
with their new duties. 


Miss Tinsley Helton, Troupe No. 110, New 
Hampton, Iowa, High School. 

Miss Helen Casady, Troupe No. 209, Knox- 
ville, lowa, High School. 

Miss Margaret Leak, Troupe No. 180, Tus- 
cola, Ill., Community High School. 

Mr. R. V. Phinney, Troupe No. 26, Larned, 
Kansas, High School. 

Mr. Fred H. Dearworth, Troupe No. 245, 
Vandalia, Ill., High School. 

Miss Doris Elizabeth Mowery, Troupe No. 
267, Cheney, Wash., High School. 
Miss Dorothy Metzger, Troupe No. 18, York 
Centralized High School, Clyde, Ohio. 
Miss Helen Strickland, Troupe No. 320, 
Vidalia, Ga., High School. 

Miss Ruth E. Chaimson, Troupe No. 103, 
Neenah, Wis., High School. 

Mr. Donley F. Feddersen, Troupe No. 112, 
Norfolk, Nebr., Sr., High School. 

Mr. E. J. Malone, Troupe No. 313, Burling- 
ton, Colo., High School. 

Mr. Albert H. Berg, Troupe No. 242, Edge- 
mont, So. Dak., High School. 

Miss Naomi M. Grant, Troupe No. 28, Flor- 
ence, Colo., High School. 

Miss Alice M. Beckett, Troupe No. 240, 
Lubbock, Texas, Senior High School. 

Miss Opal Clifton, Troupe No. 277, Drum- 
right, Okla., High School. 

Mr. John D. Schofield, Troupe No. 338, Au- 
dubon, Iowa, High School. 

Miss Esther M. Doyle, Troupe No. 235, 
Ellenville, N. Y., High School. 

Miss Olive Greenawalt, Troupe No. 168, 
Logan, W. Va., Sr., High School. 

Miss Norma E. Ryman, Troupe No. 326, 
Lakin, Kansas, Rural High School. 

Miss Ruth Powell, Troupe No. 76, Lewiston, 
Idaho, High School. 

Miss Lillian Kizer, Troupe No. 96, So. 
Charleston, W. Va., High School. 

Miss Myra Whitehurst, Troupe No. 80, Dub- 
lin, Ga., Sr., High School. 

Mr. W. B. Valentine, Troupe No. 316, 
Highland, Ill., High School. 
Miss Gladys W. Beddow, Troupe No. 88, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., High School. 
Miss Olive W. Coffroth, Troupe No. 86, Sis- 
terville, W. Va., High School. 

Mr. E. J. Ryan, Troupe No. 111, Burley, 
Idaho, High School. 

Miss Vivian André, Troupe No. 12, Sac 
City, Iowa, High School. 

Mr. Voras D. Meeks, Troupe No. 171, Graf- 
ton, W. Va., High School. 

Miss Maxine Morse, Troupe No. 196, Hay- 
den, Colo., Union High School. 

Miss Helen B. McGregor, Troupe No. 176, 
Butte, Montana, High School. 


Miss Pauline Smith, Troupe No. 294, Post- 


ville, lowa, High School. 

Miss Sibyl Johnson, Troupe No. 237, Ches- 
ter, Ill., Township High School. 

Miss Mary Sturm, Troupe No. 34, Fairview, 
W. Va., High School. 

Mr. William B. Whitaker, Troupe No. 336, 
Winslow, Ariz., High School. 

Mr. Arleigh Westerbeck, Troupe No. 89, 
Struthers, Ohio, High School. 
Mrs. A. J. Poston, Troupe No. 20, Bradley 
County High School, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Mr. Paul Lester Beck, Troupe No. 217, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, High School. 

Mr. Edwin L. Nelson, Troupe No. 332, Pull- 
man, Wash., High School. 

Miss Cornelia Ludwig, Troupe No. 275, Vic- 
tory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Additional names will be listed in our next issue. 
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First Meeting Held in December 


Introduction. A knowledge of the various in- 
struments used in lighting the modern stage is 
of primary importance to the student of play 
production. This knowledge, if it is to be of a 
genuinely practical nature, should be the result 
of careful study of the principles upon which 
modern lighting is based, of the construction of 
modern lighting instruments, their operation and 
general effectiveness. For this reason, it is im- 
portant that each student have the opportunity 
to study each piece of equipment under condi- 
tions which present actual problems in stage 
lighting. There is no better way for the young 
to learn how to use lighting equipment effec- 
tively than to have him experiment with and 
operate such equipment under the supervision of 
a well-informed instructor. 

Preliminary Instructions to the Sponsor. Much 
information may be obtained from books, but 
the most practical knowledge your students will 
acquire will be the result of actual demonstra- 
tions with whatever lighting equipment is at 
hand. It is suggested, therefore, that the pro- 
gram outlined below be held in your school 
auditorium, or in some room where your light- 
ing equipment can be used for demonstrations. 
Two or three students should see that the equip- 
ment needed is ready for this program. 

Purpose of this Program. The purpose of this 
program is to acquaint students with important 
facts concerning the construction, methods of 
operation, and effectiveness of footlights and 
borderlights. Students should be required to 
read all available reading matter, and to take 
complete notes during the program. They 
should also observe how footlights and border- 
lights are used to light motion picture scenes, 
pageants and theatrical performances. Drama 
periodicals often contain valuable illustrations. 


Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by Club President. 
Proceed with roll call, reading of minutes, an- 
nouncements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent or Sponsor: “Why We Should Know More 
About Modern Stage Lighting Equipment.” 

3. Report by a student: “Instruments Used 
for Stage Lighting To-Day.” This should be of 
an introductory nature, listing all the various 
instruments used. It may be advisable to show 
pictures of the instruments. (See any up-to- 
date catalog). See article on page 14. 

4. Talk by a student: “Types of Footlights 
Used Today.” (Open-trough type, compart- 
ment type, indirect type, removable-unit type, 
etc.). The advantages of one type over another 
should be pointed out. See article on page 14. 

5. Demonstration by to or more students: 
“How Footlights Light the Stage.” This dem- 
onstration should make use of the school stage 
footlights. —The demonstration should point out 
the number of circuits used, color of lights, use 
of various color combinations, effects of foot- 
lights upon the actors, scenery, etc. The Sponsor 
or someone else who understands stage lighting 
should assist with this demonstration, calling 
the attention of the group to any facts which 
may not be brought out by the student demon- 
strators. Follow with questions and group dis- 
cussion. 

6. Talk by student: “Types of Borderlights 


Used Today.” (Open-trough type, compart- 
ment type, unit type, etc.). Illustrate with 
pictures. 


Demonstration by two or more students: 
“How Borderlights Light the Stage.” Use what- 
ever equipment of this nature is available. Show 
where borderlights are mounted, how they are 


Suggested Club Programs 


FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY 
A Study of Lighting for the High School Stage 


Continued from the September-October issue 
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CaTALoGS FroM THE FOLLOWING Firms 
ARE HELPFUL 


Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Pevear Color Specialty Co., 71 Brimmer 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Display Stage Lighting Co., 442 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Brenkert Light Projection Co., 7348 
St. Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Transolene Company, 410 Sullivan St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Rosco Gelatine Co., 367 Hudson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(See the September-October, 1937, issue of 


this magazine for the addresses of additional 
firms.) 











mounted, how they are wired, and their general 
effectiveness. Follow the same procedure as 
suggested for Item 5 above. 

If necesary, follow with a brief summary 
of the important facts presented during this 
meeting. Sponsor in charge. 

9. Sponsor gives assignments for next meet- 
ing. See program outlined below. Meeting ad- 
journed by Club President. 


Second Meeting Held in December 


Introduction. The study of modern stage 
lighting equipment is continued at this meeting. 
The same instructions given for the program 
outlined above will apply here. 

Preliminary Instructions to the Sponsor. See 
that students are assigned to the task of getting 
all lighting apparatus needed ready for this 
meeting. The ultimate success of your programs 
rests largely upon your resourcefulness, enthus- 
iasm. and ability to plan your material in ad- 
vance. That is good teaching. 

Purposes of this Program. The purpose of 
this program is to show students important facts 
concerning the construction, methods of opera- 
tion, and lighting effectiveness, of striplights, 
Olivettes, spotlights, sciopticons, Linnebach lan- 
terns, and cyclorama lighting equipment. Stu- 
dents should take notes of all references read, 
and any information of special interest should 
be presented at this meeting. — 


Program: 

1. Meeting called to order by the Club 
President. Proceed with roll call, reading of 
minutes, announcements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent or Sponsor: “Our Program for this Meet- 
ing.” Facts brought out at the last meeting may 
be briefly reviewed. 

3. Talk by a student: ‘“‘What are Strip- 
lights?” Contrast with footlights and border- 
lights. 

4. Demonstration by two or more students: 
“How Striplights Are Used on the Modern 
Stage.” If no striplights are available, a black- 
board diagram may be used to show their con- 
struction, types, method of wiring, etc. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the type of light 
given by striplights. The Sponsor should assist 
with this demonstration. 

5. Demonstration by two students: ‘How 
Olivettes Are Used for Lighting the Stage.” 
Explain how Olivettes are constructed, types 
used, and the purpose for which they are best 
adapted. Sponsor should explain how Olivettes 
are often used as substitutes for other stage 
lighting apparatus such as borderlights. 

Demonstration by two students: “The 
Use of Spotlights on the Modern Stage.” Ex- 
plain construction of the ordinary spotlight, 
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Bibliography 


A bibliography for the study of stage 
lighting was published in the September- 
October, 1937, issue of this magazine. 
The following books are highly recom- 
mended for reference material in connec- 
tion with the Suggested Programs found 
in this issue. 

Fuchs, Theodore, Stage Lighting. pp. 
149-415. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Nelms, Henning, Lighting the Amateur 
Stage. (Theatre Arts, Inc.) 

Krows, A. E., Equipment for Stage 
Production. pp. 102-28. (D. Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

Koch, Frederick, Play Producing, pp. 
64-81. (University of North Carolina 
Press. ) 

Hartmann, Louis, Theatre Lighting. 
(D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

McCandless, S. R., A Method of Light- 
ing the Stage. (Theatre Arts, Inc.) 

Knapp, J. S., Lighting the Stage with 
Homemade Equipment. (Walter H. 
Baker Co.) 

Selden, S., and Sellman, H. D., Stage 
Scenery and Lighting. (F. S. Crofts and 
Co. ) 

Rose, A., Stage Effects. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 











types, source of light (carbon arc or electric 
lamp), and purpose for which it is used. 

7. Talk by a student: “How the Sciopticor 
is Used on the Stage.” If this instrument is not 
available, a blackboard diagram of it may prove 
very helpful. 

8. Talk by a student: “What is the Linne- 
bach Lantern?” If necessary, use a blackboard 
diagram. 

9. Talk by the Sponsor: “Equipment Used 
for Lighting Cycloramas.” Follow with ques- 
tions and group discussion. 

NOTE: A second meeting may be neces- 
sary to complete the program outlined above. 
The club may also find it very worth while to 
visit a local or nearby theatre where extensive 
use is made of lighting equipment. The Light 
Manager may be invited to speak to the visit- 
ing group. The club should also attend at least 
one lighting rehearsal of a forthcoming play 
production. A visit to some nearby college 
would be very worth while. 

10. Sponsor gives assignments for the next 
meeting. See program outlined below. Meeting 
adjourned by Club President. 


First Meeting Held in January 


Introduction. The best lighting equipment 
is that made by an established manufacturer. 
Lack of funds, however, often make it necessary 
for some amateur groups to make their own 
equipment. This is true of many of the smaller 
schools. The program outlined below is de- 
signed to show how certain pieces of apparatus 
can be constructed under the supervision of the 
Director of Dramatics or someone else who un- 
derstands lighting equipment. For clubs which 
do not need home-made equipment, it is sug- 
gested that they devote this meeting to a study 
of methods used for stage lighting control. This 
may be done by means of reports and demon- 
strations on the use of modern stage switch- 

ards, dimmers, etc. If a dimmer is in use, 

€ group may be taken backstage for various 
demonstrations. 

Preliminary Instructions to the Sponsor. Ob- 
viously, the making of home-made lighting 
equipment requires much more time than is 
allotted for this meeting. All that can be done 
is to have students show how various pieces of 
apparatus may be constructed. This may be 
done by means of blackboard diagrams, or by 
showing equipment made by students before the 
time for which this meeting is called. The Manual 
Arts Department should be invited to co-operate 
in this project. The Christmas vacation period 
May be just the time certain students will want 
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for the construction of various lighting instru- 
ments. (See page 19 for suggestions.) 
Program: 

1. Meeting called to order by the Club 
President. rroceed with roll call, reading of 
minutes, announcements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent or Sponsor: “Why We Should Know 
How to Make Lighting Equipment.” 

3. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Construct a ‘Pail Floodlight’. This may be 
shown by means of a blackboard diagram. A 
much more effective plan is to have a student 
actually show this piece of home-made appar- 
atus. 

4. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Make a Small Floodlight.” (Coffee can or a 
syrup pail.) Follow the same plan as suggested 
for item 3 above. 

5. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
make an Olivette.”” (Use a deep dish pan.) 

6. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Make a Bunch-light.” (Use a soap box or a 
large roasting pan.) 

7. Illustrated talk by a student: ‘“‘How to 
Make a Spotlight.” (Use a stove pipe.) 

8. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Make Footlights.” This may be shown by 
means of a blackboard diagram. 


9. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Make Striplights.” (Use individual bread 
pans. ) 


10. Sponsor gives assignments for the next 
meeting. See program outlined below. Meeting 
adjourned by Club President. 


Second Meeting Held in January 


Introduction. This is the last suggested pro- 
gram of the present series. It may be the wish 
of the Club, therefore, to devote this final semes- 
ter meeting to a review of all that has been 
studied during this term. If a review is con- 
sidered unnecessary, the program outlined below 
may be given. 

_.Preliminary Instructions to the Sponsor. You 
should take time during the week in which 
this meeting is held to check notebooks for your 
Club members. You may find it advisable to as- 
sign a grade to each notebook. You should also 
ascertain at this meeting whether your group 
wish to continue with a more advanced study 
of stage lighting next semester. Our suggested 
Club programs for next semester will be based 
upon a study of scenery for the high school 
stage. 

Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by the Club 
President. Proceed with roll call, reading of 
minutes, announcements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent or by the Sponsor: “Our Program for 
Today.” Outline briefly what the Club is ex- 
pected to accomplish during this meeting. 

3. Demonstration backstage: “How We 
Control Stage Lighting in our High School.” 
This demonstration should be given by the 
Sponsor or by the Lighting Director. Club mem- 
bers should be shown how the school lighting 
controls are operated, and differences this con- 
trol makes in the effectiveness of stage lighting. 
It may be advisable to visit a local or nearby 
theatre which has up-to-date equipment. 

4. Short reports given by different students: 
“How to Color Stage Lighting.” 

a. By means of Sprayed Colored Coat- 
ings on Electric Bulbs. 

b. By Natural Colored Glass Bulbs 
and Glass Colored Caps. 

c. By Use of Colored Gelatin Sheets. 

d. By Use of Colored Glass Plates. 

5. Short reports given by different students: 
“How to Produce Stage Effects by the Use of 
Light.” 

a. Producing Lightning. 

b. Producing Clouds, Stars, and the 
Moon. 

c. Producing a Sunset and a Sunrise. 

d. Producing Explosions and Gunshots. 

6. Sponsor outlines program planned for 
National Drama Week, February 13 to 20. See 
program outlined on this page. Meeting ad- 
journed by Club President. 








National Drama Week 
(February 13-20) 


Introduction. National Drama Week is 
celebrated each year for the expressed pur- 
pose of focusing the attention of the general 
public upon the inspirational contributions 
which Drama, in its many forms, makes to 
our national life. It is important, therefore, 
that every high school dramatic organization 
enter into the spirit of this occasion, and 
prepare a program or a series of programs 
designed to observe this event, which this 
year will be celebrated from February 13th 
to the 20th. Social gatherings, play produc- 
tions, exhibits, spoken appeals, newspaper ar- 
ticles, theatre parties, etc., will do much to 
direct public attention to this celebration. 

National Drama Week provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for high schools to adver- 
tise the work of the department of dramatics. 
Such publicity will mean better co-operation 
between the school and the community, bet- 
ter support for forthcoming play productions, 
and public recognition of the educational 
contributions made by the department of 
dramatics. 


PROGRAM: 


1. Announcements. Announce throughout 
the school and the community, by means of 
attractive posters, window cards, etc., the 
celebration of Drama Week. The Art De- 
partment should be invited to co-operate. 

2. Publicity. With the help of the Jour- 
nalism Department, English Department, 
etc., prepare a series of articles on the con- 
tributions Drama makes to our community 
and national life. See that such articles ap- 
pear in the school and local newspapers at 
frequent intervals. Announce the program 
planned by the dramatics department for the 
celebration of Drama Week. Urge the pub- 
lic, especially local drama groups, to cele- 
brate this event with the presentation of 
plays, theatre parties, guest speakers, etc. 

3. Radio Programs. Arrange for a pro- 
gram or a series of programs to be broadcast 
over a local or nearby radio station. Pro- 
grams may consist of interviews, addresses, 
play productions, etc. 

4. Parties. Organize at least one theatre 
party for some special stage production or 
motion picture. (Ticket reservations should 
be made early.) Members of the dramatics 
department may sponsor a party in the school 
building. 

5. Exhibit. Arrange for an exhibit of stage 
models, costume sets, notebooks, puppets, 
drawings, etc. This exhibit should be held 
in a special room and the public should be 
urged to see it. A short program may be 
planned in connection with this exhibit. In- 
clude short talks, demonstrations, readings, 
pantomimes, puppet shows, short plays, guest 
speakers, etc. Refreshments may be served 
at the close of the program. This program 
may be repeated several nights during Drama 
Week. (Invite all school authorities, teach- 
ers, ministers, local patrons, to attend.) 

6. Special Program. At least one special 
program should be given during Drama Week 
for the benefit of students and the public at 
large. This program may be given during the 
regular school assembly period or at night. 
The program for this occasion should be 
planned to meet the needs of local conditions. 
The following suggestions may serve as a 
basis: a. “Address of Welcome,” given by 
Club (Thespian) President. b. Song or Mu- 
sical Selection. c. “The Meaning of National 
Drama Week,” talk given by a student. d. 
Dramatic reading. e. “The National Thespian 
Society” (with emphasis on the activities of 
the local troupe), gven by a Thespian. f. 
Humorous reading. g. “The Work of the 
Dramatics Department, coming productions, 
etc.,” given by a student or by the director 
of dramatics. 4. Presentation of a one-act 
play. i. Remarks by the school principal. 
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The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








MERRY Christ- 

mas! May your 

New Year to fol- 
low contain health, suc- 
cess and great happi- 
ness. I extend these 
wishes to all Thespians 
and also to the non- 
member subscribers who 
show their interest by 
reading our magazine. 
These greetings are sent 
to our advertisers and 
contributors also. The joint efforts of 
everyone concerned make our magazine 
possible. We deeply appreciate these co- 
operative efforts. 





Mr. BLanK 


emonstration as an Aid to 
Dramatic Development 


While talking “shop” with a friend of 
mine who is the health supervisor in the 
Kansas City schools, I discovered that she 
believes the “dramatic method” should 
be used in her classes in nursing tech- 
niques. Miss Kneebone told me of her 
experience this past summer while teach- 
ing a class in advanced nursing to gradu- 
ate students in the University of Washing- 
ton. She definitely believes in demonstra- 
tions whenever possible. She feels too much 
theory is not of practical value to the stu- 
dent. An example of her method is shown 
in this case. She was discussing with her 
class the difference in making a bed com- 
fortable for a sick little girl and a man 
with the gout, for instance. The little girl 
was brought to the class for demonstra- 
tion purposes but it was impossible to get 
a man with the gout. However, a member 
of her class offered to make up as a man 
with the gout and did so very carefully, 
bandaged foot and all. Miss Kneebone 
reports that first of all everyone had a 
good time and that secondly, the practice 
was more valuable than the theory. 

I agree with her on this method when it 





My Play Choice for This Issue 


Wedding Bells, by Salisbury Field. Samuel 
French. Royalty, $25. (4 w., 4 m., 1 easy in- 
terior—very modern but absolutely clean.) 

At the time of its production on 
Broadway, Burns Mantle picked this 
play as one of the ten best of the sea- 
son. It is an exceptionally funny farce 
about mixups in who is to marry whom. 
It is the type of play that gives every 
one an opportunity, whether or not he 
has a large or small part. There is much 
variety in characterization and in types. 
The situations are so funny in most 
cases that the laughs come almost con- 
stantly. I cannot recommend it enough. 
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1; possible. Health education scems to be 
far removed from dramatics, yet the dra- 
matic method was used, better spirit and 
learning attained, good-fellowship and 
poise developed, and the result more last- 
ing. I believe every director should be 
willing to demonstrate along with pupils 
when there is opportunity. Too many di- 
rectors are loath to demonstrate. When 
the students see the willingness of direc- 
tors to demonstrate, the directors will 
get better results. The above instance also 
shows that training in dramatics does not 
necessarily mean the student must enter 
the field of dramatics to gain returns on 
the training. The training may come in 
handy in any profession. 


* * * 


Peace Plays 


The month of November stands for 
peace because of Armistice Day; the 
month of December stands for peace be- 
cause Christ was the Prince of Peace. This 
issue could well urge the writing of more 
peace plays. This is the time of year when 
such a fine peace play as Sun-Up could be 
produced. Boake Carter commends Ho- 
bart College of Geneva, New York, for its 
courageous experiment in establishing a 
course on war. The course will be divided 
into three phases: the study of the under- 
lying causes of war, cultural factors, eco- 
nomic conditions, struggle for markets and 
nationalistic policies and the period prior 
to 1913; the second phase will be the 
study of the World War itself, neutrality 
problems, international law, political and 
commercial pressure and propaganda ; the 
third phase will be the study of the actual 
state of war, conscription, sovereignty of 
the state, and conscientious objectors. At 
Wilson College in Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, there is a Peace Council which is 
to start a campaign to enlist all of Wil- 
son’s 435 students in the fight against war. 
What better place could there be for peace 
propaganda than in the field of drama. 
A play can preach a peace sermon more 
effectively than a mere speech. Produce 
peace plays. Sherman Sanders of Holly- 
wood has written an original peace play 
which he would be glad to see used, I am 
sure. It is entitled Ad Infinitum. I shall 
be glad to see the day when such plays are 
a regular bit of dramatic fare. Here is 
Mr. Sanders’ address: 7906 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 

* % x 


For Your Christmas Assembly 


Since the time of year is conducive to 
an assembly play based upon the Christ- 
mas theme, I offer as a suggestion the very 
fine one-act by Arthur Doyle entitled 


Exile. It is published by D. Appleton & 
Company. 
* x 


A Remedy for Snobbishness 


So often, I observe certain people who 
have attained some success or popularity, 
lose their heads and act as though they 
found it beneath them to stoop to be 
friendly with someone who is shy or does 
not have as much as they have. For these 
people I quote from Maw Green of the 
comic strip by that name. “If ye fear such 
rouga contacts will mar yer polish, yer 
varnish of gentility must be awful thin.” 

* * * 


Original Play Anthology 


Mr. O. E. Sams of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
is to be congratulated for his excellent 
plans to edit an anthology of original one- 
act plays. The opportunity it offers be- 
ginners is of untold value and I hope his 
venture will meet with much enthusiasm 
and success. 





My Book Choice for This Issue 


One Hundred Guidance Lessons, by Frank S. 
Endicott, Northwestern University. Published 
by —— Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pa. $1.25 


In the May-June issue of 1936 I 
chose Dr. Strang’s The Role of the 
Teacher in Personnel Work, because I 
believe that educational dramatics 
should tie up closely with guidance, ad- 
visement, personnel work or whatever 
you wish to call this type of education. 
Some time ago I had the pleasure of 
reading the material of Mr. Endicott’s 
book in manuscript form and decided 
then that when it was published I 
should choose it as a worthy partner of 
Dr. Strang’s excellent book. One Hun- 
dred Guidance Lessons is very much to 
the point. A great many of the projects 
for study can be used to advantage in 
the home room which is organized as a 
dramatic club. In fact, the ideas can be 
put to use in any drama club. I am sure 
that I found many of them very pur- 
poseful in one form or another. I hap- 
pened to open the book to the chapter 
on “Using the Library”. In the project 
material, Mr. Endicott suggests finding 
the oldest magazines one can find and 
noticins the advertisements to observe 
how people lived and dressed in that 
day. This is an excellent exercise for a 
dramatic club to use in costuming. In 
fact it is a fine exercise to find out about 
customs of that period. At the Pasadena 
Playhouse School a course of this na- 
ture is offered which is called Social 
Usage. The lesson on mastery, the ones 
on poovularity, etiquette, courtesy, 
friendship, biography ; in fact, so many 
of the lessons are of value if applied in 
discussion and even worked into exer- 
cises. The quotations are as interesting. 
The book is full of ideas. 

When we begin to tie up our work 
in dramatics with other departments 
and prove the actual usefulness of dra- 
matics, we will have gone most of the 
way in selling dramatics to school off- 
cials as curricular material. 
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The 
Technical Director's Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 











A Lesson in Lighting Equipment 


HEN I saw 
my first piece 
of home-made 


lighting equipment I 
burst into laughter. 
Lurching drunkenly 
from a short pole was 
a tin bread box con- 
taining a_ thousand- 
watt lamp. But I 
chuckled too soon— 
for this home - made 
floodlight had been in 
use for over five years. It was, in every 
respect, the equal of a professional model. 

My advice is to buy all the lighting 
equipment possible. Professional equip- 
ment is naturally constructed to stand the 
wear and tear provided by years of service. 
It is very easy for me to advise you to buy 
such equipment, but I know that dollars 
do not grow on trees and lighting the stage 
can be very expensive. So let us talk about 
home-made equipment, bearing in mind 
that such things can be constructed at a 
minimum cost. We will commence the les- 
son with footlights—the best footlights I 
ever saw were home-made. 


Footlights 


The easiest way to make a section of 
foots is to build the open-trough type that 
uses colored lamps. Plan to space your 
lamps about eight inches apart and when 
you have calculated the number of lamps 
needed you will have to purchase that 
number of flat-base electric light sockets. 
Take a piece of batten stock 1x3 or 1x4 in 
width and cover the face with the thin 
sheet asbestos that can be found in any 
plumbing supply store ; screw your sockets 
into position, leaving an eight-inch space 
at each end of your board so that you will 
not have a lamp close against the end of 
your footlight section. The end of your 
section is closed off by an upright piece of 
wood which is cut with a curved top. The 
next step is to cut, with tin shears, strips of 
tin sheeting which are fastened to the back 
edge of the batten strip forming the base 
of your footlight section and curved along 
the upper edge to the end pieces so that 
your footlights are covered at the back and 
top with a curved shield. This curved 
metal backing is best when composed of 
several pieces, bolted together as any at- 
tempt to solder generally results in a very 
messy job. 

You will notice that I do not give you 
directions for wiring. This should be done 
only under the guidance of an experienced 
electrician. This rule should be followed 
in an all home-made lighting equipment. 

The inside of your open-trough foots 





Mr. JONES 
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should be painted white, as white reflects 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the light that 
falls upon it. Tin, even when shiny, will 
reflect only 30 or 35 per cent of light. 
While white enamel makes the best reflect- 
ing surface, it is much cheaper to use a 
white mixed or scenic color. Dry zinc 
white mixed with melted glue and water 
and used as a very thick preparation will 
do the work and will not give off the odor 
that hot oil paint diffuses. 


Compartment Type Footlight 


Now for a more finished type of foot- 
lig’it—a compartment design which en- 
ables one to color each light by the use of 
gelatin medium. We start out in the same 
way with a row of sockets screwed to an 
asbestos-faced board, but instead of a 
curving metal trough to house the lamps 
we place each socket in a reflector of its 
own. The best reflector for our purpose 
is made by cutting the spout from a large 
tin funnel. Should you purchase twenty 
or thirty funnels from the local hardware 
store, you should have no difficulty in buy- 
ing them at wholesale rates. The mouth 
of the funnel will jam around the socket 
and may be held in position by sinking 
two long screws through the sides of the 
funnel into the wood base of your section. 
When a section of footlights equipped 
with tin reflectors is placed upon its side, 
you can see that their appearance will be 
improved if a wooden box-like arrange- 
ment is made to cover the top and sides of 
each section. Do not fasten this wooden 
cover to the section, for should you want 
to convert your footlights into border- 
lights, you have only to suspend each sec- 
tion from a batten overhead and you have 
a modern compartment type borderlight. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly 
the need of an experienced man when it 
comes to the matter of wiring. Your sec- 
tions may be wired in different ways de- 
pending upon the capacity of your switch- 
board and the number of circuits you can 
carry. The size and the type of wire will 
depend on your hookup, so do not take a 
piece of green twist and thus become a 
member of the sniff school. The sniff 
school electrician is one who makes his 
connections and then sniffs—hoping that 
he will not detect the odor of burning in- 
sulation. 


Borderlight 


A borderlight is made preferably in sec- 
tions and the compartment type section 
with tin funnels needs only a few addi- 
tional features to make it adaptable for 
either footlight or border use. While the 
footlight section can simply be hung up- 
side down, a better arrangement is fur- 
nished when two cross-arms are attached 


so that the section can be hung on chains. 
Take two pieces of batten about eighteen 
inches long and bolt through the center 
of each piece to the ends of the footlight 
section. About three feet of brass safety 
chain is fastened at one end of each cross 
piece. A hook or harness snap is attached 
to the other end of the chain which can 
fasten to a screw-eye in the opposite end of 
the cross-arm. 


Gelatin Holcers 


We will now take up the question of 
gelatin holders. The little angle irons 
that are found in any ten-cent store make 
good frame holders when bolted to the 
rim of each funnel. Three to a funnel; 
but do not attach these angle irons until 
you have built a gelatin frame holder and 
determined its thickness. Most professional 
frames are made of tin, but it will be 
cheaper to make yours of the thin wood 
known as lattice stock. Make two square 
frames like picture frames that will fit one 
over the other and sandwich your sheet of 
gelatin between them. Each frame should 
be cris-crossed with fine wire to provide a 
restraining influence upon the shcet of 
gelatin. Place gelatin loosely in frames 
and wrinkle it slightly. This will prevent 
the medium cracking when the _ heat 
shrinks the gelatin. 


Floodlight 


The ordinary kitchen bread box makes 
a very good floodlight and I think that a 
thousand-watt lamp is better than an at- 
tempt to get the same amount of illumina- 
tion from a nest of smaller lamps mounted 
in a box or dishpan. A thousand-watt re- 
quires a mogul base which is bolted to the 
top of the bread box, which is stood on 
one end when used to house such a lamp. 
Angle iron clamps on the front hold the 
gelatin frame and holes punched in the 
bottom and top of the bread box for 
ventilating should be masked by bolting 
bent pieces of tin over them. You can 
find all the tin you want in the detached 
cover of the bread box. Such a floodlight 
is mounted by fastening a piece of as- 
bestos-faced batten down the back and 
boring a hole in the end which should 
project six inches below the box. This can 
be fastened to an upright stand by a wing 
nut and bolt. Good stands are made by 
mounting uprights in buckets filled with 
sand so arranged that a flat bed plate can 
be anchored to the floor. 

A bread box thousand-watt can be hung 
from a batten with chains and a row of 
them can serve as a powerful border. 
Striplights used behind doors are made 
easily by installing sockets in bread tins or 
the long tin flower box. 

I do not recommend the use of home- 
made dimmers or the use of home-made 
spotlights. By the time you have con- 
structed hangers and found lenses you can 
have purchased a baby spot. A home- 
made spot can be made by plugging up 
one end of a three-foot length stove pipe 
and mounting a lamp within. Buy dim- 
mers and spots, but save money by making 
your own strips, borders, foots and floods. 
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engage in radio activities. 


this department. 


HIGH SCHOOLS ON THE 
AIR 


This page is published with the hope that it will encourage many more high schools to 
News items appearing below are prepared with the co-operation 
of the Radio Exchange, Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
High schools now engaged in any type of radio work are invited to submit contributions for 











According to Gwynne Burrows of Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia, Station WATL 
of his city is offering scholarships amounting to 
$700.00 to the seniors of the high schools in 
three counties for original radio scripts on 
educational subjects. Mr. Burrows is in charge 
of this work for the Atlanta System—comprising 
four senior high schools and eight hundred 
seniors. 

* * *% 

Mr. John C. McCloy, program manager of 
radio station WROK at Rockford, Illinois, is 
co-operating with the Rockford Senior High 
School and Rockford College in establishing 
a “Little Theatre of the Air.” Scripts from the 
Radio Script Exchange in Washington will be 
used in an experimental workshop. 

* * * 


Mr. C. W. Gustafson, director of the broad- 
casting service in the East Grand Rapids 
Schools, Wisconsin, has been selected to direct 
an all-county educational broadcasting series 
that will be broadcast from station WOOD in 
Grand Rapids. As part of an half-hour’s pro- 
gram, Mr. Gustafson plans to use the series, 
Interviews with the Past. 

* * * 


Many radio units are being organized this 
year in the high schools of Brooklyn, New York. 
This work is under the direction of Mr. Howard 
E. Show of Brooklyn Technical High School. 


* * * 


The Board of Education in New York City 
is conducting experimental schools whose Ac- 
tivity Program includes history, geography, liter- 
ature, general information, music, etc. Pupils 
of these schools may broadcast some of these 
programs. 

* * * 

Many schools in St. Louis, Missouri, are co- 
operating in presenting educational programs on 
the air over station KWK. 

7 * * 


Lectures on radio broadcasting are being pre- 
sented in the schools of Audubon, New Jersey, 
and vicinity, by the Conversion Sound Systems. 
Special emphasis is being placed upon instruc- 
tion in dramatic work and microphone tech- 
nique. 

* * * 

Professor Luther Weaver is offering a course 
in Radio Script Writing this year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

* * 

Radio plays will be used for the first time 
this year by the Speech Department of Washing- 
ton High School, Massilon, Ohio. These pro- 
grams will be under the direction of Miss 
Mildred Clapper. 

* 


* * 


Scripts furnished by the Radio Exchange in 
Washington, D. C., will be used by the Junior 
High Radio Club of Central Junior High 
School, Allentown, Pa. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Straub is sponsoring the club. 

> > * 


Daily broadcasts are being planned by the 
Radio Club of Roosevelt Junior High School 
at Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. This school is 
provided with an excellent sound system. The 
Radio Club is sponsored by Miss Margaret 
Lynch. 

* * * 

Treasurers Next Door, a radio series fur- 
nished by the Radio Script Exchange, will be 
used this year on the weekly programs of the 
South Carolina School of the Air conducted by 
the University of South Carolina, at Columbia. 
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A group of student radio artists from Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Mont., broad- 
casting over Station KGEZ. 


The University Players will co-operate with the 
Extension Department in the presentation of 
these programs. 

* a * 

Planning Your Career, Answer Me This, 
and Treasures Next Door, three radio series 
furnished by the Radio Script Exchange, will 
be broadcast this year by the Speech Depart- 
ment of Abilene, Texas, High School. Last 
year this school presented Interviews with the 
Past and Have You Heard. 

* * * 

Sixty-seven students have enrolled for the 
course in Radio Dramatics at Jefferson High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. The course is 
taught by Miss Ximena j. Wolf. 

* ob & 


The Doodle-Bug Players, a group of pupils 
at Aberdeen, Washington, High School, have 
begun the production of a series of broadcasts 
entitled Planning Your Career over Station 


KXRO. 





ScHOOLS PLANNING To BROADCAST DURING 


1937-38 
Chico (Calif.) High School....... KHSL 
Farragut High School, Concord, 
Bey ee eee 22. WNOX 
Senior High School, Spring- 
che oc indnenka bwad ee KWTO 


Bay City (Mich.) Junior College. WBCM 
Brookfield High School, Sharon, 

DS Sete tiers Soret e he cad Rey ea WKBN 
Topeka (Kansas) High School....WIBW 
Watertown (S. Dak.) Public 


EEE ES RESIDE pre eae cL ee KWTN 
Commercial High School, New 

EOC Ay Cn re WICC 
Woodrow Wilson, Jr., High School, 

NE RN Fas os o's vue cased ws KSCJ 


Moline (Ilinois) High School... .. WHBF 
Lakin (Kan.) Rural High School. ..KIUL 
Harrisburg (Ill.) Township High 


REPRE DN Ny eA gat pre WEBQ 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) High 
aos we Pa ase on) 0 kee-an aed WEED 


El Dorado (Ark.) High School....KELD 
Norfolk (Nebr.) Sr. High School. WJAG 
Tacoma Schools, Washington...... KMO 
Sheboygan (Wis.) High School. ..WHBL 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas 

Se NS SoS a dct hs's o'sa'w abe says KCKN 
Frankfort( Ind.) High School....WBAA 
Durant (Okla.) High School..... KRRV 











Considerable radio work and _ broadcasting 
from stations WICC and WELI, in New Haven 
and Bridgeport, Connecticut, is done by East 
Haven High School, under the direction of 
Miss Louise Scott. Thespian Troupe No. 63 
was recently organized at this school. 

* * oe 


The entire sweep of the history of Latin 
America developed around the lives of its 
great leaders, statesmen, educators, poets and 
artists, is being covered by the latest nation- 
wide series of radio broadcasts prepared by the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 
The series, known as “Brave New World,” is 
heard every Monday night over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System at 10:30-11:00 p. m, 
Eastern Standard Time. 


* * x 


Howard Hovey, instructor of dramatics at the 
Junior High School, Eau Claire, Wis., writes 
that his students are presenting a series of pro- 
grams entitled Safety Musketeers over station 
WEAU. One program is being presented each 
week for a period of twelve weeks. 


x * * 


A special broadcast over station WCKY will 
be given in the near future by students of Nor- 
wood (Ohio) High School, under the direction 
of Mr. E. Kingsley Povenmire. A group of 
students interested in choral speech will present 
the poem, “Boots,” by Kipling. 

* ” ow 


Mrs. Julia R. Fayhey repcrts that Jefferson 
County High School, Valley Station, Ky., is 
conducting a daily radio program. The Com- 
mercial Law class has completed two radio 
scripts in a contemplated series of six scripts 


on Law. 
* ¥ * 


Station KRLC of Lewiston, Idaho, will co- 
operate with two high schools and a state 
normal school in presenting all the script pro- 
grams which will be distributed by the Radio 
Exchange this winter. 


* * * 


Three radio workshops are being conducted 
by Larry Roller of stations WHK-WJAY, in 
the senior high schools cf Greater Cleveland, 
Ohio. Classes are held at Shaker Heights High 
School, Lakewood High School, and Bedford 
High School. A total of more than 200 stu- 
dents are participating in the activities of the 
workshops. Instructions cover the practical 
phases of radio such as: announcing, script writ- 
ing, producing, news editing and program di- 
recting. The public address system within each 
school is used for practical work in announcing, 
news editing, and comments. 


* * * 


Twelve high schools are cooperating with 
Irene Vickers Baker of Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, in the presentation of a series 
of programs entitled Safety Musketeers. The 
high school groups prepare as best they can, 
report early on the Saturday they are to broad- 
cast and rehearse at the University, and then go 
downtown to station KANS and go on the air. 

*% * * 


Troupe No. 156 of The National Thespian 
Society at Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas, 
presented a special radio broadcast during the 
week of November 21. 

* * * 


Principal Rex V. Curtis of Horace Mann 
Junior High School, Denver, Colorado, reports 
that a series of scripts known as Planning Your 
Career will be studied in English classes, the 
outgrowth of which will be an informal discus- 
sion by the pupils over a local radio station. 

* * * 


Robert Shannon, instructor and Chairman of 
the Radio Committee of Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, reports that his 
school is allowed time on the air over station 
KCKN. Each Wednesday night this school pre- 
sents a radio program setting forth the different 
phases of school life. Several programs were 
given during American Education Week. 
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SPRING DANCE presented by the Dramatics Department of Webster Groves, Mo., High 
School. Directed by Mr. Eugene R. Wood. 











[tems in Brief 











The Nut Farm, The Bishop Misbehaves, and 
The Patsy were tremendous successes both ar- 
tisticly and financially last season at San Ber- 
nardino (California) Senior High School. Mr. 


Howard H. Palmer directed. 
% * 


Troupe No. 29 at Ashland (Ohio) High 
School began its dramatic activities with a car- 
nival held on October 28. Several one-act plays 
were presented under the direction of Mr. Har- 
ry G. Dotson. 

* * 

A one-act play a month during the present 
school term will be produced by members of 
Troupe No. 130 at Seminole High School, San- 
ford, Florida. Mrs. R. C. Maxwell is in charge. 

x x x 


_ Dr. George Savage, Jr., our contributing ed- 
itor from the University of Washington, Seattle, 
is the author of several new plays just off the 
press. They are: No Soap, Live Wires, and All 
My Life. 

* * * 

Plans are being made by members of the dra- 
matic club at Western Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for a one-act play contest to be 
held later this year. Mrs. Vesta H. Watson 
ls the faculty sponsor. 

* * * 

Miss Grace Everest, former Thespian sponsor 
at Ellenville (N. Y.) High School, is now in 
charge of dramatics at Huntington (N. Y.) 
High School. Miss Everest plans to organize a 
Thespian club in the near future. 
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“Congratulations on the general caliber of 
your magazine! It is an outstanding magazine 
of real service to high school groups’—Dr. T. 
Earl Pardoe, head of the Department of 
Speech, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. » s s 


Troupe No. 63 at East Haven (Conn.) High 
School was formally installed early this fall un- 
der the direction of Miss Louise Scott. The 
Unseen, a one-act play, was given by the 
Troupe at a P. T. A. meeting in October, this 
being the first program given by Thespians at 
this high school. 

* * * 

The production of at least one one-act play 
a month for the present season is the goal of 
Troupe No. 173 at Bellevue (Ohio) High 
School, under the direction of Miss Jessie A. 
Green. * * * 


Heart Trouble was presented on November 
16 at Lamesa, Texas, High School, under the 
direction of Mr. W. K. Compton. Troupe No. 
343 was organized recently at this high school 
w.th Mr. Compton as sponsor. 





Avoid the Christmas Rush! 


Those who plan to purchase Thespian 
jewelry for presentation during the 
Christmas season are urged to place 
their orders at once. At least ten days 
are required to fill an order. Avoid un- 
necessary delays by forwarding your 
orders to The National Thespians, 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
official approval. 





BEST THESPIANS 
ae Honor Roll * 


Thespians whese names are listed below have been 
awarded special recognition for their superior work, 
loyalty, promptness, and cooperation in the interest 
of high school dramatics. They have been selected 
as the most valuable Thespians of their troupes for 
the 1936-37 school term. 


Miss Jane Flower, Troupe No. 101, St. 
Marys, W. Va., High School. 

Mr. Benjamin Frankland, Troupe No. 77, 
Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio. 

Miss Peggy Bernhardt, Troupe No. 139, 
Bridgeport, Penna., High School. 

Miss Carolyn Mims, Troupe No. 129, Sea- 
breeze High School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Miss Betty Rosenblum, Troupe No. 129, 
Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

Miss Mary E. Gilbert, Troupe No. 79, Mil- 
lersburg, Penna., High School. 

Mr. Wayne Mason, Troupe No. 40, Camer- 
son, West Virginia, High School. 

Mr. Harold Shannon, Troupe No. 235, Ellen- 
ville, N. Y., High School. 

Mr. Lewis Twitchell, Troupe No. 98, Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., High School. 

Miss Ruth Durfee, Troupe No. 46, Canas- 
tota, N. Y., High School. 

Miss Mary Charles Figlestahler, Troupe No. 
127, Salem, New Jersey, High School. 
Mr. William Plasket, Jr.. Troupe No. 127, 

Salem, New Jersey, High School. 

Miss Ruth Douglas McCormick, Troupe No. 
323, Daviess High School, Owensboro, Ky. 

Miss Mary Ann McClintock, Troupe No. 
257, Hazleton, Penna., Senior High School. 

Mr. Daniel Rubinate, Troupe No. 257, 
Hazleton, Penna., Senior High School. 

Mr. Robert Miles Burbank, Troupe No. 8, 
Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Miss Jane Ellen McConley, Troupe No. 87, 
Logan County High School, Sterling, 
Colo. 

Mr. Bud Gillis, Troupe No. 59, Danville, 
Illinois, High School. 

Mr. Paul Fraser, Troupe No. 236, Cairo, IIl., 
High School. 

Mr. Carmen Torrie, Troupe No. 260, Big 
Creek High School, War, W. Va. 

Mr. Herman Cueto, Troupe No. 275, Vic- 
tory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Miss Jacqueline Rector, Troupe No. 166, 

Morristown, N. J., High School. 

Mr. Lewis Penn, Troupe No. 166, Morris- 
town, N. J., High School. 

Miss Patricia Robinson, Troupe No. 11, 
Park County High School, Livingston, 
Mont. 

Mr. Ronald Price, Troupe No. 116, Mount 
Vernon, Ind., High School. 

Mr. Jack Newcomb, Troupe No. 232, Rose- 
dale Jr.-Sr. High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Miss Evelyn Parent, Troupe No. 135, Berlin, 
N. H., Senior High School. 

Miss Sylvia Lubinsky, Troupe No. 254, B. 
M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mr. Donald Lien, Troupe No. 263, Litch- 
field, Minn., High School. 

Miss Doris Rae, Troupe No. 215, Stam- 
baugh, Michigan, High School. 




















Parts of. the official rules used by The Na- 
ticnal Thespian Society for its various one-act 
play contests are quoted in a book on speech 
contests which Prof. James N. Holm of Mon- 
tana State University is now writing. 

% 


Guess Again will be produced on December 
10 as the All-School play at Cheney, Washing- 
ton, High School. The play will be staged under 
the direction of Miss Doris Mowery. 

* * + 


The December issue of Stage Door, a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin issued monthly by the Drama 
Loan Service of Indiana University, will contain 
a special article on The National Thespians. 
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occurring 


On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors 
and students with news regarding the most significant events 
in dramatics among colleges and universities. 








John B. Stetson University 


The 1937-38 season for the Little Theatre at 
Stetson University, De Land, Florida, opened 
on October 23 with the prcduction of Work 
Shop Plays. The Bishop Misbehaves fol'owed 
on November 11, 12, as the home-coming 
play. The schedule for the rest of the year is 
as follows: The Yellow Facket, December 10, 
11; Pride and Prejudice, January 14, 15; Mr. 
Pim Passes By, February 18, 19; The Choco- 
late Soldier, an operetta, March 11, 12; Dear 
Brutus, April 8, 9; Work Shop Plays, May 7; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Commencement 
play to be given on June 4. Plays are pro- 
duced under the direction of Prof. Willie Dee 
Willian and Prof. Irving C. Stover. 


7 % * 
Western Reserve University 


Prof. Barclay S. Leathem of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, reports the pro- 
duction of the following plays for this season: 
Three Men On a Horse; Criminal Code, and 
The Inspector General. Further productions 
were undecided at the time of this writing. 


+ + * 
Louisiana State University 


Winterest, given on October 21, 22, and 23, 
opened the present season at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, under the direction 
of Prof. C. L. Shaver. R. U. R. followed on 
November 25, 26 and 27. Although no final 
selections have been made, the schedule calls 
for the production of a modern comedy in 
March and a Shakespearean play in May. The 
Louisiana Players Guild presents almost fifty 
one-act plays a year in the Workshop Theatre. 

¥ * + 


University of Illinois 


During the past summer the University of II- 
linois Theatre, under the direction of Prof. 
Wesley Swanson, presented an elaborate out- 
door production of Dr. Faustus; two bills of 
modern one-act plays; Mr. 





Spring Dance, given on November 4-5. Other 
plays for the year include Winterset, March 10- 
11, and The Ivory Door, May 12-13. 


* * * 


University of Minnesota 


Five performances of High Tor marked the 
opening of the present season for the University 
of Minnesota Theatre, Minneapolis, under the 
direction of Dr. C. Lowell Lees. The play was 
given on October 19-23, inclusively. Js Life 
Worth Living followed with a similar number 
of performances beginning November 9. Life 
of Man will be produced from November 30 
to December 4, inclusively. Other productions 
for this season will include No More Frontier, 
February 1-5; Kind Lady, March 1-5; and 
Man and Superman, April 19-23. 


University of North Dakota 


The dramatic season for the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, began with the 
production of the satiric comedy, The First 
Lady, staged by Prof. E. D. Schonberger on 
November 3. Other plays scheduled for pro- 
duction this year are Libel, December 15 ; Three 
Men on a Horse, March 9; and the Wa:rior’s 
Husband, May 11. 


= 7 * 
Hamline University 


Under the Gaslight, given in October, was 
the first play of this season for Hamline Uni- 
versity of St. Paul, Minnesota. The Return of 
Peter Grimm and Why the Chimes Rang are 
scheduled for production in December. Win- 
terset will be staged in March, and a program 
of original one-act plays will be given in April. 
Prof. Anne Simley is in charge of dramatics 
at this university. 


* * * 
Ohio University 
Dr. Robert G. Dawes began this year’s dra- 


matic activities at Ohio University, Athens, with 
a successful production of The Torchbearers, 
given on October 29, 30. Three other plays 
definitely scheduled for this year are: The 
Rivals, December 10, 11; Invitation to a Mur. 
der, March 11, 12; and Penny Wise, April 22, 
23. The program for this year also includes a 
faculty play, undecided at the time of this 
writing, and a play to be given by a visiting 
company. 
* * * 


State Teachers College 


The Ninth Guest, given on October 16 under 
the direction of Dr. Argus Tresidder, opened 
the present season at State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. Glee Plays the Game fol- 
lowed on November 15. This year’s dramat'c 
schedule also calls for the production of one- 
act plays in January, The Torch Bearers, on 
March 15, and H. M. S. Pinafore, to be given 
at Commencement time. 


University of North Carolina 


Paul Green’s Johnny Johnson was the 4&rst 
public dramatic performance for this year at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. The play was given on October 28, 29, 
30, under the direction of Frederick H. Koch. 
Three original one-act plays, which will be 
taken on an extensive tour of North Carolina 
and other states, were staged on November 24. 
The year’s schedule also includes You Can’t 
Take It With You, February 24, 25, 26; a 
program of three original one-act plays written 
by graduate students in playwriting, April 21, 
22, 23; an original full-length play on January 
27, 28, 29 ; and a Shakespeare production in the 
open-air theatre on May 20, 21. A total of 
approximately thirty-six plays are tried out for 
the first time each season. 


+ * * 
University of Tulsa 


Sheridan’s classic, The School for Scandal, 
staged on October 21, 22, under the direction 
of Prof. Ben Henneke, marked the opening of 
this year’s dramatic program at the University 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The schedule for the 
season includes the production of Dr. Doolittle 
in Obsolete, a play of the theatre for children 
written by Prof. Henneke for the Tulsa School 
System, on December 2, 3; Amaco, February 
10, 11; Twelfth Night, April 14, 15; and 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man, May 12 and 13. 


. * * 
Purdue University 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana, 





will open its 1937-38 dramatic 





Dooley, 7r.; Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp ; A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, and The 
Comedy of Errors. The latter 
two productions were acted by 
the Twin City High School 
Players, a group of students 
from Urbana High School, 
Champa‘gn High School, and 
the University High School, 
organized by Prof. Swanson 
as a summer project of the 
University Theatre. The 
Dream was also played by 
these students at the Douglas 
County Teachers’ Institute at 
Tuscola, Ill. The settings for 
the summer season were de- 
signed by Fred _  Jonger. 
Twenty-six settings were built. 
The present season opened 
with the comedy, Boy Meets 
Girl. 


* * * 


University of Akron 


Prof. Donald S. Var-an 
opened the drama season at 
the University of Akron, Ohio, 
with the production of Barry’s 
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Mrs. Dean and her dead son in the University of Missouri production of BURY 
THE DEAD. Herbert V. Hake, Director. 


year with five consecutive per- 
formances of Hell-Bent for 
Heaven, beginning on Novem- 
ber 30. Five performances of 
Jonesy are scheduled for next 
February; five performances 
of Ceiling Zero, for April; 
and five performances of 
Squaring the Circle, for May. 
A fifth production is also be- 
ing considered. Prof. H. Kenn 
Carmichael has charge of all 
dramatic productions at this 
university. 


* * + 
University of Wyoming 


Major productions for this 
year at the University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, include Noah, 
scheduled for December 9; 
Winterest, to be given in Feb- 
ruary; and Pride and Preju- 
dice, tentatively set for pro- 
duction in April. The drama 
department, under the dl- 
rection of Prof. L. A. Mallory, 
will also present a series of 
one-act laboratory plays. 
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Progress Made in Dramatics at 
Stadium High School 


By KATHARINE CLIFFORD 
Secretary, Troupe No. 150 


Under the direction of Miss Alberta Black, 
work in dramatics has been progressing at Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, Washington, since 
our local club became affiliated with National 
Thespians six years ago. During the last year 
the dramatic course has been increased from 
one to two semesters’ work and has been 
made available to students other than seniors. 

The plays produced in this dramatic course 
have helped to round out the programs given 
at regular meetings. Last year we presented 
19 one-act plays as well as choral speaking, 
readings, and pantomimes. 

National Thespian members took part in 
all of our public performances. At Christmas 
The Exile was presented at two school assem- 
bles. To help celebrate Lincoln’s birthday 
we gave Riff-Raff. For the first time in sev- 
eal years Thespians sponsored a _ matinee 
which was very successful. Two comedies 
were given. 

Our senior class play, As You Like It, had 
not been presented on the Stadium stage since 
1923—14 years ago. We were fortunate in 
having the same director, Miss Black. It was 
cmmended as one of the most delightful 
performances ever to be given here. 

Last February six National Thespians were 
initiated. Four more were initiated in May. 
Mary Jane Hendrickson is the president of 
our local club. 





Fort Hill Students Present Plays in 
New Auditorium at Cumberland, Md. 


A new interest in dramatics has been shown 
by students of Fort Hill High School, Cum- 
berland, Maryland, since they moved into their 
new building, which has the largest and most 
beautiful auditorium in the city. The new 
building is one of the best in the State. 

Despite the time required for the adaptation 
of students to their new home, and the fact 
that there was little equipment on the stage, 
the Fort Hill Players, (Troupe No. 230) began 
early to find means for raising funds to pur- 
thase equipment. The “Fort Hill Minstrels” 
was held in February of last year before a 
crowd that filled the auditorium to the capacity 
of its 1,640 seats. The play for the evening 
was His Majesty, the Queen, given under the 
direction of Miss Gerardine Pritchard. Ags a 
result of this program, the stage now has a 
beautiful scarlet valour front curtain a>d full 
lighting facilities. 

The Players also presented three assembly 
Programs. In October they gave Sparkin by 
C. P. Conkle; at Christmas, The Wandering 
Child by Mary R. Davidson; and in May, 
the May Day Fete. At that time the May 
Queen was crowned and a pageant of Cum- 
berland, written by pupils of the junior and 
senior classes in English under the supervision 
of Miss Pritchard, was presented as the school’s 
Part in the sesquicentennial celebration which 
was celebrated by the city in August. 

new feature of dramatics was introduced 
st_year—a weekly broadcast over the local 
tation WTBO. The programs were varied 
0 give enterta‘nment.and information. The 
aim was to interest the student body, to pro- 
vide an opportunity, fer as many as possible, 
and to teach clear, distinct, vital diction to 
those broadcasting. 
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To finance the picture of the troupe in the 
annual and the engraving of the new dramatic 
honor roll given to the school by the Thespians, 
a farce, Mama’s Baby Boy, was given Friday, 
May 

Since the school introduced last year a 
course in speech, the work of dramatics has 
now a recognized place in the curriculum. 
With more time, better training can be given 
pupils ; and with better training, they eventually 
will come better Thespians. 





Objectives Established by Thespians 
at Culpepper, Virginia 


Several objectives for the 1936-37 year were 
established by members of Troupe No. 303 
at Culpeper, Virginia, High School, soon after 
school opened a year ago. Of these objectives, 
the following ones were the most important: 


100% attendance at all meetings. 

Present a well-planned and well-prepared 
program at each meeting. 

Every member a subscriber for the Hicu 
ScHOOL THESPIAN. 

Make a decided effort to improve speech. 

Begin a permanent wardrobe. 


The first project of the season was a study 
of proper and correct make-up for stage and 
street, and the correct use of lighting effects. 
At the close of this project, the troupe had the 
good fortune of having Mr. Leroy Loewner, of 
Station WSVA, Harrisonburg, Virginia, give 
them a demonstration in stage make-up. 

At the beginning ot the year the troupe also 
voted to have itself designated as the “Mary 
McNeil Troupe” in honor of the sponsor, who 
has been with the club since its organization. 
A troupe song was also written by one of the 
members. 





Thespians Aid Other Groups at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 


Throughout the 1936-37 year, Troupe No. 
187, at Brownsville (Pennsylvania) Senior High 
School gave aid to many organizatio.is. 

Lhe Phantom, a three-act mystery, was given 
by the Thespians to help the Varsity Club earn 
money for the boys’ sweater awards. Later in 
the season the troupe sponsored the California 
Teachers College Players in their production, 
Hedda Gabler, tor the purpose of raising funds 
for the National Forensic and Music League 
Contests. In addition to this work several 
students took care of the make-up for the grade 
school operetta and also May Day program. 
One of the most interesting club meetings of 
the year was a make-up demonstration by the 
college student make-up artist of the Hedda 
Gabler production. 

One of the outstanding productions of the 
year was the Senior Class play, Enter Henry 
Lochinvar. As a result of work in this and 
other plays, the troupe membership was en- 
larged by fourteen new members. 

The Drama Class production of one-act plays 
was given as a special guest performance for 
patrons and neighboring school dramatic organ- 
izations. Only four schools responded to the 
invitation, but a larger attendance is expected 
when a similar event will be repeated this 
year. One of the outstanding social func- 
tions of the troupe was the farewell party 
given to Mercedes Kobasa, who moved to Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. Miss Kobasa was presented with 
a Thespian letter as a token cf the troupe’s 
respect for her work. 











Christmas Plays 


OF BEAUTY 
AND DISTINCTION 


= £ 


Good King Wienceslaus 


Unstinted praise greeted its publication 
this fall! 


‘It is a work of true simplicity and of 
marked beauty. .. . believe that on 
the stage it will prove genuinely effec- 
tive.”"— Professor Fohn Frederick, 
Northwestern University. 


**I witnessed its first performance, under 
the direction of the author, and was fas- 
cinated by the fluency of its action, the 
dignity and color of its speech, the flex- 
ibility of its production.”’—Edgar Hay, 
critic on the Miami Herald. 


*‘This delightful play ... has a new 
touch to it which I like, and the idea 
of pageantry makes it very attractive. ... 
The theme, with its strong moral signi- 
ficance, is lovely, and I especially like 
the simplicity of the lines and the easy 
way in which the whole plot moves along 
to its completion. . . . Also, it is just 
the right length of play for Christmas- 
tide.”’—Sister Charitas, Academy of the 
Holy Angels, Minneapolis. 


More about Good King Wenceslaus— 


Good King Wenceslaus was written by 
Cloyd Head, author and director of note. 
It is based upon the well-known carol 
of the same name, and tells the story of 
the sainted King of Bohemia who learns 
the true spirit of Christmas through a 
simple act of charity. Complete and ex- 
pert directions for the simplest or most 
elaborate of productions are included in 
the playbooks. 


Cast: 8 men, 6 women, and extras as 
desired. Royalty: $10.00; $5.00 if no 
admission is charged. Price, 50 cents. 


SOR 


Come, Let Us Adore Him 


It is still our most popular Christmas 
play—because— 


It embraces the old but ever new Christ- 
mas theme—the Nativity story. And it 
tells the story with new beauty, exquisite 
drama, and pageantry. 


It is the kind of play that does not de- 
pend upon elaborate scenic or stage 
effects. It can be put on with whatever 
facilities you have at hand—no matter 
how meagre. Yet it is flexible in that it 
may be produced on a large scale, with 
a large cast, elaborate staging, and color- 
ful pageantry. 


Cast: 12 men, 5 women, and 1 child. 
Royalty: $10.00; $5.00 if no admission 
is charged. Director’s Manual. Price, 
5) cent. 


These and many other plays for the 
Christmas season are available from our 
large stock. Write today for our com- 
plete catalogue, which will be sent to 
you free. Address all communications to: 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


Dept. T. 59 E. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


National Thespian Seniors: 


In choosing a school in which to 
continue your training in self-expression 
you will undoubtedly wish to choose one 
in which this work is given by those who 
are actually engaged professionally in 
it—in order that the instruction may be 
intensely practical and in order that you 
may be equipped to enter professional work. 


And you will also undoubtedly wish to 
choose a school of collegiate standing 
in order that you may meet the require- 
ments for teaching in the public schools or 
for entrance into any other position 
requiring a degree from a_ recognized 
college. 


If you wish to attend a college (1) 
where instruction is by professionals who 
are friendly, co-operative, interesting and 
expert teachers, (2) where school spirit is 
high, (3) where the students may work 
either toward the A.B. or the Bachelor 
of Literary Interpretation degree, (4) 
where this unusual instruction with room 
and board in a college residence of 
superior quality in a city of unusual his- 
torical and culture values may be had at 
$880 a year, it will be a pleasure for me 
to send you a catalog and any further 
information which you may wish. 


Sincerely, 


SEYMOUR ROSS, Pres. 














DO YOU 
Need Plays? 
Need StuntsP 
Need DialogsP 
Need Readings? 
Need A Pageant? 
Need An OperettaP 
Need Party HintsP 
Need Action SongsP 
Need Religious Plays? 
Need Christmas PlaysP 
Need Commencement Ideas? 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


Dept. T, Box 95M, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Need Thanksgiving Ideas? 
Need Good English Plays? 
Need Hallowe’en Stunts? 
Need Patriotic Plays? 
Need A Minstrel? 
Need OrationsP 
Need A_ Drill? 
Need Dances? 
Need Toasts? 
Write Us. 
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A Choir scene staged as part of the Christmas play, THE CHIMES RING IN, at Bellevue, 


Ohio High School. 


Directed by Miss Dorothy Lamb. 





Thesp:ans and Drama Class members saw 
Camille and Maytime as part of the program 
plan-ed for two theatre parties. The graduat- 
ing Thespians, as has been the custom for the 
past several years, were given pins at the mid- 
winter social meeting. The final meeting of 
the spring term was held in the form of a 
farewell party for the seniors. Miss Jean 
Donahey was in charge of all dramatic activi- 
ties for the year. 





Ilion Students Present The House 
Beautiful as Tri-City Play 


The first production of the 1936-37 season fcr 
the Junior-Senior High School at Ilion, N. Y., 
was the play, The House Beautiful, presented 
at Ilion, Little Falls, and Herkimer, in the 
Tri-City series of plays given by schools of 
this district. The production was under the 
direction of Mr. E. E. Swarthout, director of 
dramatics and sponsor for Troupe No. 31. 

The first program of one-act plays given 
during the year consisted of The Pampered 
Darling, Cabbages, and Light in the Pump- 
kin. The second program included Castle of 
Mr. Simpson, A Pair of Pajamas, and Birthday 
Cakes. The third and last group of one-act 
plays consisted of Wéit’s End, Wild Hobby 
Horses, and Our Happy Little Home. 

From these groups of plays, Ilion entered 
Wit’s End in the state contest held at Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, New York. The play won 
second place and Miss Nina Bailey, who played 
the part of Mrs. March, was awarded the 
first prize for individual acting. 


1936-37 Season a Busy One for 


Troupers at Bellevue, Ohio 





Last season proved to be an especially busy 
one for the lively group, the Crimson Troupers 
(No. 173) of Bellevue, Ohio High School, 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Lamb. 
The year opened with a one-act comedy, 
Call It a Day, in which twenty students took 
part. 

The second great stage attraction was The 
Chimes Ring In, a Christmas play. The eleven 
characters displayed their ability in a hospital 
room where the pretty young nurse gave a 
Christmas party for the wealthy play-boy in 
spite of his mother and the head nurse’s inter- 
ference. This play was proceeded by Christ- 
mas carols sung by a large group of candle- 
bearing, robed choristers. 

Then the students took it upon themselves 
to present that humorous pantomime, Captain 
Kidd and What He Did. This was the first 
pantomime that had been presented to an audi- 
ence in Bellevue High School for quite some 
time, so it went over “big.” 

After having such a success with their first 
student production, they decided to give an- 
other. But this time it was even more of a 
student production because the play itself 
was written by a student. This two-act com- 
edy, Oh, Professor, was laid in the disorderly 
room of a girls’ dormitory and vividly por- 
trayed the girls’ infatuation for the handsome 


$< 





THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


¢ 


Attractive individual membership certi- 
ficates, bearing the official insignia of 
our society, are now available to all 
registered active and graduate student 
Thespians. These certificates are priced 
as follows: 


Finished Certificate, engrossed and 
i lee 5 ie Gog pe 50c 


Unlettered Certificate........ 30c 
(Unlettered Certificates can be finished by the 
purchaser.) 

Certificates must be ordered on the 
official blanks furnished Troupe Spon- 
sors. All orders must be signed by the 
Troupe Sponsor, and forwarded, with 
remittance in full, to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


Campus Station Cincinnati, Ohio 











new football coach. From rumors, remarks, 
comments, and what-have-you, this production 
was a thorough success, not only because of 
the fine acting ability of the characters in- 
volved, but because of the fact that it was 
written by one of the students. 

The sixth production was the senior class 
play, Wings of the Morning. For this play, 
the most elaborate stage setting was used. 
According to comments from the audience, 
the massive ghostly room with white walls 
and huge white pillars, formal black wall 
hangings, and stately furniture gave the play 
a most professional air. 

Besides working on all the above-mentioned 
productions, the make-up, costume, properties, 
stage, scenery, and lighting committees did 4 
great deal toward making the two operettas 
huge successes. 


Ogden High School Wins Plaque in 
Utah Drama and Speech Festival 


The Samuel French Plaque was awarded to 
Ogden High School, Utah, for its excellent 
performances given at the annual Speech and 
Drama Festival, held on April 3, at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. The play, 
The Graceful Exit, written by Miss Virginia 
Loveland, a senior at Ogden High School, was 
selected as the best original play in the festival. 

B. Y. High School was given a rating of 
Excellent for its prouction of the play, Drums 
of Death; while Honorable Mention went 
two schools, Richfield High School and Lit 
cola High School, for their productions of 
The End of the Dance and The Singapore 
Spider, respectively. Rigby High School wa 
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yen a rating of Superior and received the 
Beham Young Plaque for its production of 
the comedy, The First Dress Suit. Provo High 
§chool was rated as Excellent for its presenta- 





tion of the comedy, The Girl. 


' Virginia Loveland, Ogden, gave the best 
tharacterization among the girls in the serious 
plays presented, while Dean Farnsworth, Logan, 
did the same among the boys in the same 
event. The best characterization among the 
girls in the comedies presented was given by 

ne Jones, American Fork, while Willard Wil- 
kensen, Rigby, gave the best boy characteri- 
zation. 

Prof. T. Earl Pardoe, who is in charge of 
this festival, reports that twenty-six high 
schools participated in the various speech and 
dramatic events, and that last spring’s festival 
was their most successful one. The humorous 
and dramatic readings showed a tremendous 
improvement over those of previous years. An 
exhibition and a contest in marionettes will 
be introduced in this year’s festival. 





1AmaJew Takes First Place Honors 
in High School Contest Sponsored 
by Pasadena Playhouse 


S. R. Davenport’s play, J Am A Few, was 
awarded first place in the eighth annual one- 
act play contest for senior high schools, spon- 
sored by the Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
Pasadena, California, on April 12, of last sea- 
son. Second place honors went to The. Flat- 
tering Word, given by Taft Union High School 
of Kern County, California. Bulldog Edition, 
staged by John Muir Technical High School, 
Pasadena City, took third place. 

Other schools represented in the event were: 
Fullerton Union High School, Orange County, 
with the play, The Clod; Elsinore High School, 
with the play, The Finger of God; Stockton 
High School, with the play, Knives of Syria; 
San Luis Obispo High School, with the play, 
The Command Performance, and Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School, with the play, 
Pearls. 

In the junior high school contest, held at the 
same place, on April 2, first place went to 
Buddy Buys an Orchid, given by McKinley 
Junior High School. Other schools in this 
event were: Eliot Junior High School, with the 
play, The First Dress Suit ; John Marshall Jun- 
ior High School, with the play, Detour Ahead ; 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, with the 
play, The Mouse ; and Washington Junior High 
School which entered the play, Lovely and 
Impractical. 

Pomona Junior College was awarded first 
place in the Junior College Division, with the 
play, Dead Men Can’t Hurt You. Second 
place went to Modesto Junior College, for its 
production of Fixin’s, while San Bernardino 
Junior College took third place with the play, 
Portrait of a Gentleman in Slippers. Other 
plays entered in the contest were: The Com- 
mand Performance, given by Taft Junior Col- 
lege ; Spiced Wine, given by Santa Maria Jun- 
lor College; Hunger, presented by Pasadena 
Junior College; and Womans’ Might, staged 
by Glendale Junior College. Miss Harriet B. 
Sterling was general chairman of the entire 
contest. 





Fifteen Schools Enter Negro Drama 
Contest in West Virginia 


Fifteen high schools were represented in the 
Third Annual West Virginia High School Play 
Tournament, sponsored by West Virginia State 
College for The High School Players Associa- 
lion, a negro dramat‘c organization. The con- 
test, which was held on April 16 and 17, in 
the college auditorium, at Institute, West Vir- 
ginia, opened with the play, The Finger of God, 
given by Liberty High School. The other two 
plays for the first session were The Blue Teapot, 
Siven by Northfork High School, and The 
Mother Who Went Away, presented by Sumner 
High School. 

The Friday night session began with Show- 
Up, staged by the college Teacher-Training 
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SOUTH HILLS 





Act One, Scene |, from 


THE CHRISTMAS 
by ERIC KELLY 


A Polish peasant family lives in the middle of the forest. To their door, one Christmas Eve 
night, comes a richly dressed little boy who cannot speak, but who can sing like a nightingale. The 
family takes care of the little boy for a year, without knowing who he is, and when an opportunity 
comes to them to go to the city, they take him with them. At the Castle of Zamosc, they meet 
with a wonderful adventure, and at last discover the Nightingale's parentage. 

Plays an hour and a half, has three settings, and seventeen characters—or more. 


Books—75c. Royalty—$I5 for each performance. 
THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


NIGHTINGALE 


A NEW CHRISTMAS PLAY 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 











High School. Simmons High School gave Demi- 
tasse, while Gary High School presented Breed- 
ers. On Vengeance Height, staged by Dunbar 
High School, closed the session. The Dreamy 
Kid, produced by Kelly Miller High School, 
began the Saturday afternoon session. The 
Severed Cord, by Garnet High School ; Pierrot’s 
Mother, by Douglas High School, and The 
Valiant, by Dubois High School, were the 
other three plays given during the same session. 

Stratton High School opened the final ses- 
sion with the play, Karl-Ludwig’s Window. 
Kimball High School followed with the play, 
The Wedding Veil. Genoa High School pre- 
sented The No ’Count Boy, and Aracoma High 
School closed the contest with the play, The 
Master of Solitaire. 

The judges for the event were Miss Felicia 
D. Anderson, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia; Mr. J. Percy Bond, A. and T. 
College, Greensboro, N. C.; and Mr. Buell 
Whitehill, Marshall College, Huntington, West 


Virginia. 





Tucson, Arizona, Student Wins State 
Playwriting Contest 


Jack Craig, of Tucson, Arizona, won first 
place with his play, Mist Over Magdalena, 
in the 1937 Arizona High School Original 
One-Act Play Contest sponsored by State 
Teachers College at Tempe, Arizona. Second 
place went to Helen Evans, Prescott, with her 
play, Hassayampa Truths; and third place 
was awarded to Nancy Travis, also from 
Prescott, with her play called The End of a 
Feud. Honorable mention went to Old Bill 
Williams, entered by Harold Jay Moody, of 
Clarkdale High School; Horse Thief, by Bud 
Murphy, Tucson; and El Conquistador, by 
Roger Honeyman, from Mesa, Arizona. The 
prize-winning plays were produced at Tempe, 
Arizona, on May 12, under the direction of 
Beryl Simpson, under whose supervision the 
contest is held. 








‘““How to Produce 
a Play’’ 


Do you ever feel the need for a 
practical guide to help you in put- 
ting on a play? 


We can offer you such a guide in 
“How to Produce a Play,” by Jack 
Stuart Knapp — a booklet which 
comprises a series of articles first 
appearing in the magazine Recrea- 
tion, published by the National Rec- 
reation Association. 


Choosing and casting the play; 
the rehearsals; the final perform- 
ance; suggestions for costuming, 
make-up, lighting and scenery, make 
this an exceedingly helpful book 
for the inexperienced play director. 


Price 50c 


National Recreation 
Association 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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INGRAM 


Presents: 


TWO 
NEW HITS 


for 


Spring, 1938 


REACHING FOR THE MOON— 
By Austin Goetz, 3 Acts, 5 m., 5-9 w. 


A sparkling new farce of the Movie 
Studios and Hollywood, by the author of 
the famous romance Song Of My Heart. 
Books 50c a copy. Royalty, $10 for the 
first performance. 


CONGRATULATIONS— 
By Frances Dyer Eckardt 


A mix-up in congratulations brings 
about hilarious results in a_ splendid 
comedy of everyday folks. Books 35c 
each. No royalty. Purchase of 7 copies 
required. 


1 Act 


3 m., 4 w. 


Our Catalog Lists 
PLAYS 


One-Act Plays—Full-Length Plays — 


Comedies, Dramas, Royalty and 
Non - Royalty 


Operettas, Minstrel Shows 
Readings, Declamations, Orations 
Plays for Holidays and 
Special Occasions 
Radio Plays 
Handbooks for Directors and 
Producers 
Make-Up 
Sound Effects 
Wigs and Beards 


Write for your free copy 
of 1938 Catalog 
and Special Spring Bulletin 
Today 
to 


Frederick B. Ingram 
Publications 


of the National Association 
of Play Publishers 


The House That Has Everything 


Member 


GANSERT BUILDING 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Cast for the All-School play, BIG TIME, staged by Miss Mary G. Thompson at Union High 
School, Mount Vernon, Wash. 

















Thespian Schools Win First Place 
Honors in Connecticut Drama 
Day Contest 


Troupe No. 15, of Roger Ludlowe High 
School, Fairfield, Connecticut, and Troupe No. 
243, of Greenwich High School, were given 
first place honors in the annual Drama Day 
Contest held at Greenwich, Connecticut, on 
April 10, of last spring. Troupe No. 15 pre- 
sented the play, A Wedding, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Doris S. Kendall; while Troupe 
No. 243 entered Winsome Winne, under the 
direction of Miss Madge Vest, Thespian Re- 
gional Director for the State. These two schools 
went to the final contest, New England Drama 
Days, held at Pawtucket, R. I., on May 14. 

Other schools represented in the contest 
were: Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn., with the 
play, The First Dress Suit; Bloomfield High 
School, with the play, The Pot Boiler; Water- 
town High School, with the play, A Dispatch 
Goes Home; and Ansonia High School, which 
gave Act II from The Whole Town’s Talking. 

The winners were selected by William White- 
head, New York City ; Josephine Ray, Connecti- 
cut College for Women ; and Mary C. Hollings- 
worth, Bronxville, N. Y., High School. Miss 
Madge Vest was in charge of local arrange- 
ments at Greenwich. The contest program 
carried the official Thespian insignia. 





Students Present Radio Programs at 
Fayetteville (N. Y.) High School 


By Mary C. JOHNSTON 
Secretary, Troupe No. 98 


At different times during the 1936-37 sea- 
son, Fayetteville, New York, High School, pre- 
sented a series of six radio plays, given over 
station WSYR in Syracuse. In two of these 
programs, only members of the Dramatic Club 
were used, but the experience was considered 
so valuable that other students were included in 
the programs. The Freshmen gave one program 
and the English IV class another. The remain- 
ing two plays were presented by members of the 
Dramatic Club. 

The Dramatic Club sponsored the Prize 
Speaking Contest last spring. On May 20, 
The Late Christopher Bean was staged under 
the direction of Miss Verna May Baxter. The 
whole cast and organization worked hard and 
a very excellent performance was given. The 
year’s activities closed with a picnic in June. 
Several members were added to the troupe at 
the end of the year. 


Picher (Okla.) High School Scene of 
Many Dramatic Activities During 
Past Season 
By Dana L. JONES 
Sponsor, Troupe No. 262 

Although Picher (Okla.) High School had 
only eight months of school last year, I feel 
we did some very fine work. For an unusual 
bit of work, I wrote a cartoon shoppe skit for 


a pep assembly. In it I used impersonations 
of the various well-known cartoon characters. 





The make-up and costuming were practically 
identical with drawings in comic strips. Their 
lines were in simple doggerel that fit the char- 
acterization. Another original bit was a 
cathedral setting for an armistice pageant. 
Lighting effects, make-up, and the unknown 
soldier off stage added much. I also used uni- 
versal characters as Youth, Freedom, World 
Peace, and the Madonna of the Cathedral win- 
dow, symbolizing the spiritual awakening as 
some of the speaking parts. 

The Dramatic Club also had charge of the 
stadium dedication. We used a pageant and 
tableau to depict the History of Picher and 
the State of Oklahoma. We used Spaniards, 
Indians, *49ers, miners and modern youth. 
Make-up and costuming as well as properties 
were very authentic. One of our best Thes- 
pians directed the parade formation while an- 
other gave the dedication speech of the day. 

The coronation of the football queen on 
Thanksgiving Day was another Dramatic Club 
project of dignity and beauty. 

Of the eighteen assembly programs the first 
semester, the Thespians either completely fur- 
nished the entertainment or supervised every 
one but one. 

The first semester we gave three one-act 
plays as our major production. They were 
Life’s Overtones, Not Tonight and Luncheon 
for Six. We also entered the “Tucky Seven” 
contest held at Miami, Oklahoma, on April 9. 
Our one-act play entry, A Message From 
Khufu, won over Oklahoma City High School, 
and Charles Cochrane, who played the part of 
Butch, was honored as best actor on the stage 
that night. We also won prizes in several of 
the other speech events in this contest. Nine 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 


ship. 





Troupe Organized Late Last Season 
at Colfax (Wash.) High School 


By RutH MARLER 


Secretary, Troupe No. 329 


Troupe No. 329 of the National Thespians 
of Colfax High School, Colfax, Washington, 
was organized too late last spring to have 
carried on many activities within the organ- 
ization. Mrs. Bernardine Sweet, the sponsor 
who helped in securing our charter, became 
ill and was unable to continue working with 
us. Miss Mabel Howard replaced her as our 
sponsor. 

Eleven charter members were admitted and 
the following officers were elected: president. 
Harold Powell; vice-president, Bob Preucel; 
secretary, Ruth Marler; treasurer, Tom 
Stevens. Some of the dramatic activities given 
throughout the year in which members of the 
Troupe appeared were: Black Coffee, which: 
was presented by the junior class on Ma 
5; Through the Keyhole, presented by the 
senior class on April 2; Miss Fannie’s Bomb, 
entered in the County One-Act Play Contest; 
the Christmas play Solitaire; various short 
plays and skits presented before the student 
body assembly. Miss Fannie’s Bomb won 
first place in the county contest. It was pre 
sented four times on three different stage 
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HEADED FoR EpEN—Youth triumph- 
ant 


THE HoosiER SCHOOLMASTER—First 


playing version of an old fa- 
vorite 


SPRING FEveER—Glenn Hughes’ 
sprightliest farce 


Tuis Genius Business—Edna Hig- 
gins Strachan’s best 


Run, Hero, Run!—Fun with’ the 
hero-worshipers 


WINGS oF THE MorniNnG— Thrills, 
mystery, romance! 


New Fires—Still the great favorite 
HearT TRousBLE—A 1, as always 


SHIRT SLEEVES—Enjoying one of its 
best seasons 


Guess Acain—Four English lords 
in a mad scramble 


SECOND FippLE—But not second fid- 
dle in popularity 


Tue Eyes or Tiatoc—A mystery 
play that’s different 


REMEMBER THE Day— Broadway’s 


gift to the high school 


THE Cucxoo’s Nest—A swell 


farce, by the authors of Sub- 
merged 


MISTAKE AT THE BLAKES’— Plenty 
to howl about 


THE YANKEE Kinc—Pa Hinkle 
rules a kingdom 





Complete Catalog on Request. 
Free Subscription to Lagniappe. 
A Postcard Brings Both. 





Row, Peterson & Company 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
‘EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd Street 
New York City 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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The Charm School Given in Modern 
Fashion at Danville (Ill.) High School 


A revival of a 
rather old play, 
produced in mod- 
ern fashion, 
proved The 
Charm School to 
be one of the 
biggest senior 
hits for a long 
time. The sen- 
ior class of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, 
High School gave 
this play last sea- 
son, thereby in- 
stituting a new 
and untried idea. 
The girls of the 
play were fea- 
tured in uniforms 


BUD GILLIS : ; 
Best Thespian (1936-37) —this being the 
Danville, Ill. first time such a 


thing was ever attempted at Danville. In the 
first scene when the girls had no one to im- 
press, they wore blue smocks and black cotton 
stockings which lent little charm to_ their 
beauty. Carrying out the idea of unity in 
the next scene, the girls became very “charm- 
ing” for their new men professors. This new 
charm was created by the eleven girls wear- 
ing beautiful beige two-piece frocks all alike 
with the exception of the ascot ties, which were 
of varying colors and prints. This idea proved 
very successful and helped to make the play 
pleasing to its audience. 

The second outstanding production of last 
season was the play, Growing Pains, given by 
the Danville High School Dramatic Club. In 
addition to handling and costuming the huge 
cast consisting of over thirty actors, the coach, 
Miss Mary Miller, supervised the construction 
of an entirely new set of scenery. The scene 
represented the patio of a northern California 
home. The night of the play the stage became 
an exact replica of a Spanish type home and 
with modernistic furniture made a most at- 
tractive setting. Growing Pains, with entirely 
new properties and expert players, was ac- 
claimed the best play in many years. 





Several Plays Given by New Troupe 
at Lemmon, South Dakota 


By Joyce Jacoss 
Secretary, Troupe No. 83 


Thespian Troupe No. 83, Lemmon, South 
Dakota, High School, closed the work of the 
year with a banquet honoring the new mem- 
bers, Saturday, May 15. At this time officers 
for this year were elected. They are: Robert 
Mensing, president; Edith Schnell, vice-presi- 
dent; Lyla Berquist, secretary and treasurer. 

New members taken into the troupe were 
Eunice Lighthall, Alfred Hauge, Harriet Fin- 
sand, Gladys Hawley, Vance Holbrook, Taft 
Mitchell, and Margaret Ellis. This brings the 
total membership of the troupe to twenty-two. 
Those who are now Thespians were very active 
in the dramatic work of the high schcol last 
year. Tom Sawyer was the first production 
given, thus qualifying six of the fifteen charter 
members of the troupe. 

The Declamatory Contest, held in November 
and December, met with much success. Sev- 
eral who competed in this contest became 
eligible for Thespian membership. In January 
a group presented the one-act play, Sauce for 
the Goslings, as a part of a P. T. A. program. 
In March the Glee Clubs presented the oper- 
etta, The Belle of Barcelona, which qualified 
those carrying principal parts for Thespian 
membership. The crowning achievement of 
the year was the senior play, Garden of the 
Moon, given May 6. Several Thespians ex- 
perienced in dramatics carried the leads and 
character parts in this beautiful and appealing 
production with which the troupe proudly 
closed its first year. 








New 


TWO ELDRIDGE 


Royalty Plays 


Because we feel the ever-chang- 


ing play market needs better 


plays, we offer 


No Soap 


An unusual three-act farce by 
George Savage, Jr. Along with 
the keen humor there is an un- 
dercurrent of sound, economic 


philosophy. What might happen 


if a mouse-like Professor of 


Greek were turned loose to 
manage a soap factory, gives a 
hint of the play’s laugh-produc- 
ing possibilities. 7 m., 7 w. See 
catalog for royalty. Price, 50c 
a copy. Read a review of this 
play which appears on page 30 
in this issue. 


Lxpress Yourself 


The latest and one of the best 
of Jay Tobias’ many popular 
plays. An excellent comedy with 
an underlying note of serious 
drama in the conflict of indi- 
viduals fighting for self-expres- 
sion. A worthwhile play for cap- 
able groups. 7 m., 7 w. See cat- 
alog for royalty. Price, 50c a 
copy. Read a review of this 


play which appears on page 30 
in this issue. 





See Eldridge Catalog for our 

NEW ROYALTY ADJUST- 

MENT PLAN and New Ex- 

change Plan for Royalty 
Plays 


Posters Available With Many 
Royalty Plays 











Blue Ribbon Orations 


A splendid book for Speech 
Groups. Price, $1.50 


¥ 


Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
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4 STAR 
PLAYS AND 
+ READINGS 


« 
* 











ROMANTIC BY REQUEST — 3 act 
comedy by Ahlene Fitch. With every- 
one vacationing, anything can happen 
in a small rural hotel, and it would have 
if peppery Grandma had not come to 
Reuben’s rescue when suave Harold was 
about to succeed in blackmailing him. 


Full of rare comedy. Royalty $25.00. 
BLACK CAT — By Robert St. Clair. 


Directors are reporting unusual success 
with this 3-act mystery-thriller in which 
Mother Strange, interested in spiritu- 
alism, is murdered. “The play was well 
received and highly praised,’ was word 
from director at Timber Lake, So. Dak. 
Royalty $25.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


THE JEWELLED CROSS—A new drama 
of powerful intensity. Royalty $10.00. 
50c. 


THE ROSE GARDEN — Comedy which 
won first prize in Drake University 
spring tournament. Royalty $5.00—50c. 


THE LAST PAGE—Drama in which lead- 
ing character won trophy for best indi- 
vidual acting at Drake tournament. 


Royalty $10.00—50c. 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS—Drama 


offering unusually fine character parts. 


Royalty $10.00—50c. 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS — Poetic 


tragedy which has won numerous con- 


tests. Royalty $10.00—50c. 
WAY STATION—Won excellent rating 


at Iowa University contest. Royalty 


$10.00—50c. 
THEY CANNOT RETURN—A modern 


drama which has many contest win- 


nings to its credit. Royalty $10.00—50c. 
PINK GIRL —Comedy-drama, quaint 


and charming. Wisc. contest winner. 
Royalty $10.00—50c. 


NEW READINGS 
OUR GUIDE IN GENOA AND ROME 


—Humorous. 
WILLARD WILSON—Oration. 
FAITH—Dramatic. 
JEAN-MARIE—Dramatic. 
(These are just a few of our many readings 


which were state and national winners 
last spring. 


Send for our 1938 catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 
COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Many Activities Make Up Dramatic 
Season for Players at Livingston, 
Montana 


By JuANITA M. HuPPERT 


Despite the fact that they were faced with 
a year already crowded with many dramatic 
activities, members of Troupe No. 11, organ- 
ized last year under the leadership of Miss 
Nelle Weston, at Park County High School, 
Livingston, Montana, assisted with make-up 
and production on several plays, and staged 
the one-act play, The Pampered Darling. 

Earlier in the year, a program of three one- 
act plays: The Flattering Word, The Park 
Bench, and He Ain’t Done Right by Nell, was 
presented by the school. In February, the 
dramatics and music departments co-operated 
in honoring the memory of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. The highlight of this program was a 
group of scenes from the life of Lincoln in 
which Clifford Wright played the leading 
role. Later, the junior class produced the 
popular comedy, Growing Pains, an artistic and 
financial success. Minick was staged by the 
seniors as their annual class play. 

A dramatic project that attracted much 
attention was the construction of a Thespian 
insignia made of wood by Bruce Babbitt, Thes- 
pian president. The figure stands about 18 
inches high, with the word “Thespian” illum- 
inated from within. The insignia is set near 
the footlights during all Thespian productions 
and is displayed during initiations. 

At the two initiations held during the year, 
the following students were admitted to Thes- 
pian membership: Bruce Babbitt, Phyllis 
Berg, Beth Bonnell, Maxine Dunckel, Juanita 
Huppert, Dorothy Neal, Patricia Robinson, 
Vivian Russell, Betty Jane Miles, Lynden 
Brouse, Francis Jean Evans, Marian Comstock, 
Mary Belle Jondrow, Betty Parker, Clifford 
Wright, Alice Cooke, Mary L. Griffin, Doris 
Wegener, and Patty Wright. 





Students Form Thespian Club at 
Winslow (Arizona) High School 


As a result of much interest in dramatics, 
Troupe No. 336 of The National Thespian 
Society was organized last spring at Winslow, 
Arizona, High School, under the direction of 
Miss Kathleene Kerlin. Sixteen students were 
admitted to membership on May 18. This 
group consisted of Walter Sorensen, Norma 
Bladwin, Kathleen Smith, Helen Bazell, Peggy 
Kleindienst, John Nelson, Arthur Mahan, Rich- 
ard Godsell, Earl Benham, Lenna Jensen, 
Robert Sherer, Jack Prennan, Melvin Kisling- 
bury, Barbara Curtis, Helen Bostwick, and 
Gene Cross. 

The dramatic program for each year in- 
cludes three or four major productions. Last 
season the program consisted of Ladies in 
Waiting, Your Uncle Dudley, and Tons of 
Money. A group of one-act plays, consisting 
of Red Carnations, The Neighbours, and Much 
Ado About Nothing, was also presented. The 
new sponsor for this year is Mr. William B. 
Whitaker. 





A Full House is Senior Play at Rose- 
dale Junior-Senior High School 


The lively comedy, A Full House, was staged 
early last season as the Senior Class play at 
Rosedale Junior-Senior High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, under the direction of Miss 
Edith Youmans. Miss Youmans _ sponsors 
Troupe No. 232 and is Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Kansas. 

Other dramatic events of last season were 
the presentation of Tom Sawyer, given by the 
Junior Class as its first try at dramatic work ; 
and a program of three one-act plays which 
included: The Trysting Place, The Telegram, 
and The First Dress Suit. The first two plays 
mentioned were student-directed productions. 
The First Dress Suit, which was directed by 
Miss Youmans, was later entered in the North 
Kansas City Festival and in the Northeast 
Kansas League Festival. 








NIGHT“ JANUARY 16° 


oe IM, 1OW, Extras 


By Ayn Rand. I[n three acts and 
one interior, a court room scene. 
Was Bjorne Faulkner k Iled on 
the night of January 16th, or is 
he still alive when Karen André 
is put on trial for his murder? 
Only the jury, selected from the 
audience, can supply the answer 
and determine the ending of this 
popular and successful play. 


Books, 75c. Director's Manuscript. 


THE ENEMY 


= 7M, 3W, | Child 


By Channing Pollock. 


In four acts and one set. An 
anti-war play of unparalleled 
success which ought to be seen 
by every community in the 
United States. The strongest ar- 
raignment of war in modern 
drama. 


Books, 75c. 


Send for our free catalogue de- 
scribing these and other titles. 





Director's Manuscript. 





PLAY DEPARTMENT soe 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
lame 14 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ges 











Students Join Thespian Society at 
Watertown (S. Dak.) High School 


By Reve SmitH and Louise GUSTAFSON, 
Charter Members, Troupe No. 330. 


The students at Watertown, South Dakota, 
High School became members of Troupe No. 
330 last season. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Kenneth L. Graham, ten players were admitted 
to membership on May 25. In addition to the 
requirements of the national organization, mem- 
bers are required to have an average of “B” 
or above in scholarship, and must be members 
of one of the school dramatic clubs. 

To fit in with the 50th anniversary of grad- 
uating classes, Remember the Day was given 
for the senior play last year. All those on the 
charter roll of Troupe 330 participated in 
the performance by either being in the cast 
or on the crew. 

A good piece of work was done by the jun- 
iors in their play, The Cat and the Canary. 
Many of this year’s troupe members will un- 
doubtedly come from this group. 

Bringing back an annual affair of several 
years ago, the clubs produced a delightful 
“Night of One-Acts” in March. As it proved 
to be successful from both dramatic and financ- 
ial standpoints, this performance will become 
an annual affair. For this occasion Purple 
Masque gave Pearls and the ripping ‘“melo- 
drama,” And the Villain Still Pursued Her; 
while A Bargain’s a Bargain, and Between the 
Soup and the Savoury were the plays given by 
Gold Masquers. 

Other plays produced by the school’s two 
dramatic societies were one-act plays presented 
before Parent Teacher’s Association, Civic Serv- 
ice Clubs of the city, or convocations. Purple 
Masque had among its plays Good Medicine, 
Man in the Bowler Hat, When the Whirlwind 
Blows, Why the Chimes Rang, and The Look- 
Ahead-O-Graph. In the list of Gold Masque 
plays were, Silence, Please! Dumb Dora, Com 
pany Cake, and A Turn Of a Hair. 
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A practical and inexpensive Correspondence Course in the 
art of painting 


THEATRICAL SCENERY 


can now be obtained at our school. The course is easy to 

comprehend, up to date and very complete. Of the eatest 

value to Directors of ae, oat* and Manual raining 

L O% off on tuition fees, 

you enroll NOW. peupen sive, Woo Process, sa Drops 
and Cykes for school stages. Write for terms, if inte 


ENKEBOLL SCHOOL OF SCENIC ART 
Enkebol! Building, maha, 


CHICAGO 
STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


We carry a complete line of 


— 
—_ 


Nebraska 





Stage Lighting Equipment 
Spot Lights, 
Flood Lights, Etc. 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
Write For Our Catalog 
115 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 


3 Act Plays, 
AYS 1 Act Plays & 
———————- Comedy Material 
Big New Minstrel Show, $5. 


Gamble's Big New Comedy Collection, $3. 
10 Brand New 1-Act Plays, $5. 


Material Written to Order. Costumes, Wigs, 
Make-Up. Anything for Shows. 


E. L. GAMBLE, Playwright 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 

















UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 

Spots to — your produc- 

tions. Our Spots $6 to 

$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 

cial for short time $25. Flood- 

lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 

list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Margaret Wentworth’s 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


certainties 

















F A sample copy of Platform News! The popular, 
pocket-sized monthly magazine for high school 
a drama, speech, and debate teachers. Subscrip- 

tion price, one year (6 issues), 50c. Send for 
F our catalogs of readings and assembly programs. 


PLATFORM NEWS 


45A FREE STREET PORTLAND, MAINE 
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New Interest Shown in Dramatics at 


Bloom Township High School 


Due largely to the efforts of Mrs. W. C. 
North, new director of dramatics and Thes- 
pian sponsor for Troupe No. 184, at Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illi- 
nois, students took a new interest in drama- 
tics last season. After the Dramatic Club was 
organized early in the fall, the first program 
of the year—an Armistice Day Pageant en- 
titled The Crowning of Peace—was given in 
November. Later in the same month, the Club 
had charge of the “Open House” program for 
which an original playlet was prepared. 

A pantomime entitled Christmas Windows 
was most favorably received, both by the P. T. 
A. and by the student assembly. This play, 
which was given at Christmas, was produced in 
collaboration with the Girls’ Glee Club and 
members of the Ballet Dancing Class. It was 
beautifully done, despite the lack of facilities, 
and the inspiration of its meaning was felt 
by all. 

The next venture was the annual program 
of three one-act plays given in February. The 
program included The Florist Shop, The For- 
feit, and Suppressed Desires. ‘Two matinees 
and three evening performances were given in 
the “‘Littlhe Theatre,’ and netted the Depart- 
ment a profit of $75.00. The venture will 
probably be repeated this year. 

In March the’ Library Girls’ Club presented 
another original skit—-The Library Wax 
W orks—fashioned after the famous Madame 
Toussand’s figures in London. Characters 
from fiction were substituted, just as they 
would step from the library shelves if given 
a chance. The students enjoyed this program 
so much that it was used for an exchange pro- 
gram with a neighboring school. The cos- 
tuming was an added attraction, of course. 

In April the Beginning Dramatics class pro- 
duced a little Japanese farce entitled Hari 
Kari. The outstanding program of the year 
was the Senior Class production of the play, 
Life Begins at Sixteen, an excellent comedy for 
high schools which netted the Department al- 
most $200.00. An original allegory entitled, 
Students’ Progress, was presented by the grad- 
uating Seniors for their Commencement pro- 
gram. As a result of these activities, twelve 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship. 





Thespians Celebrate Drama Week at 
Dubuque (Iowa) High School 


An outstanding event of last year’s dramatic 
season at Dubuque, Iowa, Senior High School 
was the celebration of National Drama Week 
early in February, in which members of Troupe 
No. 69 took leading parts. The program in- 
cluded a school assembly in which Thespians 
presented a one-act play, and the initiation of 
several new members. The activities for this 
week also included displays pertaining to the 
work being done in dramatics, and a radio 
program presented over station WKBB. Miss 
Edra Walter is in charge of dramatics at this 
school. 

In January the sophomore class presented 
the play, Little Miss Hitch-Hiker, in which 
outstanding performances were given by sev- 
eral students. The final program of the sea- 
son was the presentation of the all-star play, 
Icebound, which was well received by the 
audience. Unusual dramatic ability in this 
performance was shown by Jane Kies and 
Walter Voigts who played the leading roles. 


FREE 


For a limited 
time only 





ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


MAKE-UP 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 

A new 28-page booklet on Modern 
Make-Up—based on Stein’s Half-Cen- 
tury of Progress in the Theatre and 
Cinema — contains the only Make-Up 
Chart of its kind — for any type of 
Straight and Character role—beautifully 
illustrated—historical sketches—written 
concisely and clearly — indispensable to 
the amateur—-equally valuable to the 
professional. May be obtained from 
your dealer or direct from us. 


: : send 10c to cover cost of mailing. 


THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO. 
430 Broome Szt., New York 

















COMPLETE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





EE Scenic Siudios 


TLFFIN. ctu 


TRADE MARK 


Scenery 
for Rent 























COSTUMES TO RENT 


SPECIAL PRICES TO 


NATIONAL THESPIANS 
VAN HORN ~ SON 


EST. 1852 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


1130 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Authorities on Period Costumes 
































20% Savings on 
Theatrical Scenery 


Our Studios enables us to offer a 20% discount, 
with terms included, on the building, painting, 
and installation of exterior and interior stage 
settings, drops and borders, to schools, auditori- 
ums, and institutions throughout the country. 


Sale or Rental of Stage 
s 
Equipment 

We can also furnish you with Electrical Equip- 
ment, Drapes, Paints, Gelatin, Lenses, Muslin, 
Drapery Materials, ‘and various other sta : 
properties, with trained mechanics to han 
and operate shows at very reasonable p maemey 


Write at once to 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 


& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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BAKER'S 
PLAYS 


meet every demand of 


High School Thespians 


For your assembly, please note par- 
ticularly the following one-act 


plays in our new catalog 


BUDDY 
BUDDY BUYS AN ORCHID 
CONTEST PLAY 
KID BROTHER 
STUDENT DAYS 
TANTRUM 


Books 35 cents each and no royalty 


TRY a Musical Comedy this year: 
Miss Blue Eyes 
My Tomboy Girl 


NEW, TUNEFUL and guaranteed 


successes. 


Books 75 cents each — Vocal Score 
$1.00 each 


Royalty on application 


ORCHESTRATIONS AVAILABLE 


For all your play needs, 
address your orders to 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


or 


448 South Hill Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


which ever location is more convenient 


prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epiteo By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 
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Frederick B. 
Island, IIl. 

Live Wires, a farce in three acts by George 
Savage. 7 m., 7 w., extras. Royalty, $10. The 
Valley Fair has just opened. William Edwards 
has put all he owns into his display of home 
electrical equipment. Mark Horn, boss of the 
Fair, the county and the state, is trying to force 
Bill out by various means, fair and foul. Mod- 
ern life and improvement mean loss of power 
to Horn and money out of his pocket. Un- 
expected friends try to help Bill. His self- 
appointed partner, Sally, rearranges his room 
(and his life, too) and does some needed adver- 
tising. A cooking contest does the rest. There 
is good suspense and interesting situations 
through the whole play, with very little of the 
improbability of the average farce abcut it, 
and much of real fun. 


Ingram Publications, 


Say It With Flowers, a farce in three acts, 
by Glenn Hughes. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty $15. 
In an effort to stall off the bank’s collection of 
a note he cannot meet, Mr. Page invites the 
banker, a rose enthusiast, in to look at his rose 
garden. After a bad start, matters get worse 
yet when it is discovered that all the roses 
have been cut the night before for a dance. 
A legacy left Mr. Page’s sister, Aunt Min, 
clears things up and starts a wild spending 
spree that suddenly flops when they find the 
money is counterfeit. A good farce, easily done 
and well suited to high schools. 





Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The Green Light, a mystery-comedy in 
three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 5 w., 4 m. 
Royalty, $10 (waived until September 1, 1938). 
Following the death of Hattie, her sister, Mattie, 
falls prey to a strange sleep from which no one 
has been able to awake her for the past year. 
Appearances of the dead sister turn out to be 
unconscious impersonations by the sleeping 
Mattie. Madame Zenda, a spirit medium, finds 
that the dead sister’s sprit obsesses the living 
one. Through Zenda’s aid the sleeper re-enacts 
the death scene and thus exposes the murderer. 
The quite eerie effects require no special or 
difficult scenery. 


The Cupboard Was Bare, a farcial comedy 
in three acts, by Wall Spence. 7 w., 6 m. 
Royalty $25. Consuelo Willis, a_ scatter- 
brained former actress, has lost all her money 
through careless investment. To help out, her 
children attempt to cash in on current popular 
fads. Alfred tries flagpole sitting and Glenda 
tries marathon dancing. Julie has almest 
disastrous results trying to make a plaster mask 
for a wealthy client. Julie’s boy friend, Terry, 
almost drives everyone crazy with his wild ad- 
vertising scheme, but finally puts it over very 
successfully. Good farce, good fun, and not 
too difficult. 





The Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, III. 


Wedding Bells, a farce in three acts, by 
James F. Stone. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. Steve 
has a lapse of memory—he cannot remember 
which girl he just married. He invites four girls 
he has been going with to his house and charges 
his friend Charlie to observe them closely so as 
to discover which is his wife. The various 
crack-brained schemes tried out by the two to 
find out are good for many a hearty laugh be- 
fore the right girl is discovered. 


International Plays, six one-act plays by 
various authors. Price, 75c. A splendid collec- 
tion of plays about immigrants in the United 
States, written with sympathetic understanding. 


Rock — 


The following plays are included: The Bo. 
hemian Shawl (Bohemian), Transplanted (Hun- 
garian), The Chest (German), Hay Harvest 
(Norwegian), The Maker of Fine Laces 
(Swiss), Russian in Reverse (Russian). Royalty 
required on The Bohemian Shawl. 

Have You Had Your Operation? A farce 
in one-act, by Mae Howley Barry. 7 w. Non- 
royalty. Mrs. Gordon, anxious to have an oper- 
ation, changes her mind after listening to several 
visitors. 





Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

No Soap, a farce in three acts, by George 
Savage, Jr. 7 m., 7 w. Percentage royalty. 
Mistaken for an efficiency expert, a Professor 
of Greek is hired to pull a soap factory out of 
the doldrums. Unaware of the mistake, he ap- 
plies his conception of “The Greek Ideal,” 
dresses the factory employees in Greek tunics, 
and makes other startling innovations. In spite 
of his lack of experience, the machinations of 
those who try to get the factory into their own 
hands, and his final exposure, he blunders 
through to complete success. The tunics are 
easy and need offer no costuming difficulties. 
This is excellent farce. One must read this 
play to appreciate its real significance. 


The Lost Star, a Christmas pageant in one 
act, by Walter E. Butts, Jr. No. royalty. 7m., 
3 w. extras. A modern family has lost the old- 
time Christmas spirit. One of the children, in a 
dream, goes back to Bethlehem in search of the 
star. Costumes are both modern and an- 
cient. Recommended for the forthcoming 
Christmas season. 


Express Yourself, a three-act comedy by Jay 
Tobias, 7 m., 5 w. Percentage royalty. David 
Dexter’s family is a vivid, eager, typically 
American group. He is a self-important, suc- 
cessful lawyer, now in the race for Congress. 
His children yearn for a chance for self-expres- 
sion in their own way. David’s brother, Steph- 
en, a famous sculptor, brings him to a realiza- 
tion of what he is doing to them all after a near 
disaster in the shooting of Nick by a political 
gangster. The whole play is expressive of the 
modern average family with all the comedy. 
Very realistic; easy to cast and easy to produce. 





Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, III. 


The Shepherd’s Star, a nativity play in 
seven scenes with music, by Janet K. Smith. 
14 m., 8 w. Royalty on request. This play is 
rich in majesty and power, striking in sincerity 
and simplicity ; effective with simple homemade 
equipment or elaborate technical facilities, 
thereby being suitable for any stage or stage- 
substitution. Complete music, production and 
costuming notes included. The scenes are short, 
much like tableaux. The first three are the 
Annunciations to Mary, Joseph, and the Shep- 
herds. The other four are: “The Journey of the 
Kings,’ “The Warning of Joseph,” “The Jour- 
ney of the Shepherds” and “The Adoration of 
the Child.” A new note in nativity plays is the 
restoration of sight and speech to the shepherd 
lad, Joram, as he worships the Christ-Child. 


Headed For Eden, a three-act comedy, by 
Sidney Duvall. 10 w., 7 m. Royalty on request. 
This is an intensely real play, full of youthful 
life and color, with a well written, interesting 
plot that puts it above the ordinary. Mrs. Skip- 
worth keeps a rooming-house in Chicago for 
young women who work. One of them, Kate 
Roberts, is a reporter for the Herald. Her 
brother, Bob, while being forced by a gangster 
to help him escape, runs over a man with his 
car. Though the girls quarrel among themselves 
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incessantly, they and their men friends prove 
their intense loyalty to one in trouble by helping 
Kate prove her brother’s innocence when 
cnarged with murder as an accomplice to the 
gangsters robbery. A thrillingly dramatic scene 
forms the climax an dproof that Bob is not 
guilty. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 


Modern Acting; A Manual, by Rosenstein, 
Haydon, and Sparrow. Price, $1.50. This is a 
product of the acting classes of the University 
of Washington. The fundamentals of acting are 
given in the form of practical developmental 
exercises. Included in the twelve chapters are 
chapters on sensibility, observation, imagina- 
tion, concentration, characterization, voice and 
speech, problems in improvision, and problems 
in characterization. Each chapter analyzes the 
topic and gives exercises for development of that 
phase. Splendid material for class use. 





Spring Dance, a comedy in three acts, by 
Phillip Barry, 6 m., 7 w. Royalty on applica- 
tion. Alex’s heart-interest, Sam Thacher, has 
visionary ideas of setting out for Russia for a 
few years of wandering. Sensing Alex’s un- 
voiced disappointment, her college chums or- 
ganize a campaign to rid Sam of the idea. Their 
intrigues get Sam a job, land him temporarily 
in jail, but in the end bring fruit and Alex 
“makes the team.” Bright and charming, but 
will need careful casting. The two sets required 
are the living room of a dwelling near a girls’ 
college and a bedroom of the same house. 
Highly recommended for high school groups. 





Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Galahad Jones, a three-act comedy by Boyce 
Loving. 7 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. Tommy 
Jones becomes so absorbed in Arthurian legends 
that his amused and long-suffering family and 
friends dub him “Galahad.” Lena, the Swedish 
maid, tells him that her brother beats his wife, 
so Tommy fares forth to rescue a damsel in 
distress. The results, leading to the capture of a 
gang of “hi-jackers,’ proves quite hair-raising 
for them all through a night of terror, but 
earns Tommy a right to his title in the end. It 
isa play about young people that is a hilarious, 
human, easy comedy for young people, and ex- 
tremely expressive of high school age. 


If I Was Rich, a comedy in three acts by 
William Anthony McGuire. 7 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$25. Jimmy Sterling is broke. He receives a dis- 
possess notice from his landlord, Pembroke. His 
friend, Donroy, Donroy’s girl, and his own 
fiancee, Ruth, persuade him to bluff it out as 
the cast-off son cf the Brazilian rubber king, 
J. Morton Sterling. Pembroke, also broke, be- 
lieves him and brings his “society” wife and 
her mother to visit him and his friends. A rob- 
bery unmasks them all: Jimmy loses his job 
and his girl; Pembroke is threatened with fore- 
Closure. However, everything ends happily to 
make a good, interesting, easy-to-cast comedy. 





Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


All Around the Calendar, a collection for the 
grade teacher. Price, 50c. Not only does this 
book tell how to have the children make their 
own dramatizations from stories, but it includes 
complete plays for the holidays and educational 
plays on thrift, manners, health, safety-first, and 
% forth. Material is suitable for all grades up 
to the eighth, and adaptable to small or large 
groups. 


The Fewelled Cross, a drama in one act, by 
Josephine E. Campbell. 2 m., 4 w. Royalty, 
$10. Old Mr. and Mrs. Stransky have every- 
thing stolen from them by their foster son, 
Nakita. When he demands the precious heir- 
loom, Alex Stransky warns him of the curse 
Which this Jewelled Cross carries, that of death 
to anyone who dishonors it, but unheeding, 
Nakita brings about his own death. A fine 
hew contest play. 


The Heart of A Puppy, dramatic, by Ann 
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Lee. A most appealing story of a puppy who 
saves the life of a little girl. Good for Junior 
High. 

Daddys Gone Away, dramatic, by Sarah 
Addington. A heart-breaking story of what goes 
on behind the headlines of a murder trial. Char- 
acters are two women and little girl. 

As the Herons Fly, dramatic, by Marietta 
Conway Kennard. A cutting from the play 
“Flight of the Herons,’ which has been so 
successful in play tournaments, it is now avail- 
able in this form for declamatory work. 





Harper and Brothers, New York City. 


Plays of the American Colonies, by Rupert S. 
Holland. The following statement which appears 
on the cover of this book is a true description 
of Mr. Holland’s plays: “Each of the ten 
plays in this book deals with an episode in the 
history of one of the colonies that in 1776 be- 
came the United States of America. Most of 
the episodes are actual happenings, a few are 
imagined or based on legend; but each play 
gives a very real and exciting picture of our 
nation in the making. Easy to act, dramatic, 
authentic, these non-royalty plays are a valuable 
contribution to home and school dramatics for 
children from ten to sixteen.’ We add that this 
is an ideal collection of plays for schools which 
are in need of material for assembly programs. 





Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


A Good Egg, a comedy in three acts, by Rob- 
ert C. Schmimmel. 5 m., 6 w., 3 bits. Royalty 
$10. All the true effervescence of youth bub- 
bles through this play, making it an excellent 
piece for high school production. Dr. Clayton 
and his wife urge their son, Jimmy, to follow 
his father’s career. Jimmy has different ideas, 
however,. and flunks every subject requiring 
brainwork. Bumps, his pal, decides from the 
sign of the stars that they should both be 
heroes, and their attempts to rescue Vivian, 
Jimmy’s sister, from a romantic interest in a 
hold-up man through mistaken identity gives 
Jimmy a chance to show a practical interest in 
medicine and surprise his family. 


One in a Million, a farce in three acts, by 
William Ellis Jones. 4 w., 4 m. Non-Royalty. 
In order to get money he needs, Sam has told 
his aunt Lemira he is married, so he has to get 
Wilma to pretend to be his wife during a brief 
visit from Auntie. But wise old Aunt Lemira 
sees through the plot and gets them into a real 
romance, as well as solving some other affairs 
that crop up. Good non-royalty material. 





Tacie Hanna Rew, School of Speech, Univer- 
sity of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Two Impostors, a play in three acts by 
Tacie Hanna Rew. 7 m., 10 w., extras. Royal- 
ty, $25. Easy sets. Something new in a foot- 
ball play. Theme from Kipling: “If you can 
meet with Triumph and Disaster, and treat 
those two impostors just the same —.” The 
story of a popular quarterback and a beautiful 
co-ed who refuse “to play the game” according 
to the rules. Plenty of intrigue, comedy situa- 
tions, and a tense climax. A play written ex- 
pressly for high schools. Student response has 
been enthusiastic. 





Banner Play Bureau, 111 Ellis St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


His Honor the Sap, a comedy in three acts by 
James F. Stone. 6 m., 8 w. Royalty, $15.00. 
Clint Farmer, the local political boss, is in need 
of a candidate for mayor: someone whom he 
can easily control. He chooses Leander Lank, 
a young inventor known as the Sap. Lank turns 
out to have a mind of his own, and as election 
day approaches, Farmer turns against him and 
tries to defeat him. With the help of Lois 
Judge and a few other women highly adept at 
the art of gossiping, Lank finally convinces the 
townspeople that Farmer is responsible for much 
city mismanagement, and as a result becomes 
His Honor the Sap. Easily an evening’s enter- 
tainment that will please the average high school 
audience. 





Plays of the 
American 
Colonies 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


(Reviewed in this issue) 


Each of these ten non-royalty one- 
act plays deals with an episode, real 
or imagined, in the history of our 
original colonies. 


Authentic and dramatic, these plays 
are accompanied by helpful and 
imaginative suggestions for costumes 
and staging. 


“Three cheers for a group of non- 
royalty plays...will be useful with 
both junior and senior high school 
groups.”—Library Journal. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers © 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE 


| Illustrated catalogue of books for boys and 





girls. Write Department T. 




















New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas,, skits, 
novelty ‘stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Educative Beautiful 


Pageant of the 
Arts 


A Plea for International 
Good Will 
(Illustrated ) 


By Roy M. LANGpon 


Premiere, Denver Theatre, November 8, 
1935, by Fort Collins (Colorado) 
High School, a 


Real Sensa tion 


“It was by far the most -effective 
piece of work which has ever been 
placed before the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association.”—Hubert D. 
Eldridge, Superintendent, of City 
Schools, Greeley, Colorado. 


“This pageant, with its plea for 
International Good Will, is splen- 
didly written and gives ample 
opportunity for an effective pro- 
duction in a simple way or may 
be lavishly done with all the 
departments of the school work- 
ing together. The royalty is rea- 
sonable at $5.”—A. B. Joder, Edi- 
tor, Players Magazine, Peru, 


Nebraska. 


The Fine Arts against War, with a plea 
for the same kind of victory in the 
material things of life. 


Just the thing for International Good 

Will Day, School Commencement, Class 

Exercises, Assemblies, and many other 
cccasions. 


Easy to learn—easy to produce—inexpen- 
sive—no change of stage setting. 


Perfect for integration of Dramatics and 

Music ; extensive directions for elabora- 

tions of costumes, stage setting, lighting, 
and music. 


Time: Thirty minutes or three hours, 
depending on elaborations. 


For Sale only by the author at 
Route 5, Box 530, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Prices, payable in advance: In the 
United States, $1.00; elsewhere, $1.25. 


Plus 2c sales tax in Arizona. 


Royalty $5.00 each presentation in 
addition to cost of book 


A Timely Lesson, A Magnificent Spectacle 





teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama | 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a — 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 4 
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Don’t HANG OvuT THE CREPE AGAIN! By 
Deems Taylor. Stage for October, 1937. If you 
are in need of a theatrical bromide, take a dose 
of this article, and Ill guarantee you an imme- 
diate “up-lift.” Mr. Vaylor manages to con- 
vince us that the productions of today far sur- 
pass those of previous years. As for the “‘crepe 
hangers’ who claim that the theater is going 
to the dogs, he cites an instance where an 
Assyrian stone, which was the ancient equiva- 
lent for a newspaper, predicted centuries ago 
that, because the play-acting of the day was 
atrocious and the dialogue “lousy,” it was 
doubtful to what sad end the theater was 
coming to. 

He closes by saying, ““Whatever does happen, 
one thing I do know: That anyone who buys 
crepe for the American theater is putting on 
mourning for one of the liveliest corpses in 
history.” 


THE MAN Wuo Dip SOMETHING ApsoutT It. 
By William Seabrook. Readers Digest for Oc- 
tober, 1937. Herein you will read of the amaz- 
ing work of Dr. James Sonnett Greene of the 
National Hospital for Speech Disorders, New 
York City, who has perhaps done more to cure 
stutterers than any other living man. By the 
careful handling of his patients he is able to 
rehabilitate them for normal living. Their nerv- 
ousness is overcome and their sense of rhythm 
is developed by choral speaking, calisthenics to 
music, group conversations, and impromptu 
plays. He has cured 24,000 sufferers in all. 


PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By Maxim Gorky. 
One Act Play Magazine for September, 1937. 
This theoretical survey of the challenge of 
drama is full of deep subleties. He states that 
a play is the most difficult form of literature to 
write because the author can only use dialogue 
without any explanation. Since direct dis- 
course must characterize each actor’s part, it 
must be brilliant and avoid the lifeless, dry 
language now employed by the Soviet play- 
wrights. He has a lofty conception of the im- 
portance of drama. He says, “Our art must rise 
above life, must raise man above life without 
divorcing him from it.” He admits that this is 
a kind of romanticism but of a new variety. 


IN THE Marcin. By John Gielgud. Theater 
Arts Monthly for October, 1937. John Gielgud, 
who gave more performances of Hamlet on 
Broadway than any other actor, has set down 
several interesting notes on productions past and 
present. He compares and contrasts the acting 
of Hamlet through the ages, explaining the in- 
terpretations he reserved for himself and those 
he did not include. 


DirRECTING AMATEURS. By Alexander Dean. 
Theater Arts Monthly for October, 1937. Mr. 
Dean of Yale University feels that a director 
should first sense the mood of his play and then 
determine its style, whether classic, romantic, 
realistic, naturalistic, or expressionistic. He ad- 
vocates that inexperienced directors should work 
out stage positions on paper before subjecting 
such directions to the cast. Only after the play 
is blocked can actual interpretation of the lines 
and characters begin. Despite this technical ad- 
vice, he does not minimize the value of imagina- 
tion or intuitive creation. 


PoETRY IN THE CONTEMPORARY THEATER. By 
John W. Gassner. One Act Play Magazine for 
September, 1937. Mr. Gassner hits the theatrical 
nail on the head when he says, “Verse does not 
make poetry, but genuine drama does—.” He 


cites Maxwell Anderson as a shining examj 
of one who, by his poetry, has lifted Amerigg 
drama above the ordinary. “Maxwell Anderg 
has done more good to the American thea 
than any man since O'Neil.” He does not j 
sist, however, that all plays be in verse. If ¢ 

writing is strong and vital, it “‘will be the op 
kind of poetry that matters in the theaters,” — 


THE THEATER—CLASSIC FESTIVAL. Time 
September 27, 1937. One of the most outstan 
ing national theater movements is found in Rj 
sia. It is more than a theater. It is an academj 
a studio, an artistic tradition, a _ laboratg 
of illusion, and a paid advertisement for @ 
U.S. S. R. This summer marked the twenti¢ 
anniversary of the National Theater Festiy 


PiccADILLY-DALLy. By George Jean Nath 
Newsweek for October 4, 1937. George Je 
Nathan enjoys giving the English theater and 
imm ‘gration into America a justified ‘ ‘pannir g 
He sights the recent importation of George @i 
Margaret, as an example of the non-brilliz 
of modern English drama. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN } 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE QUIRED |] 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 9 


Of THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN, published 
monthly (five times <a school year), at Cincinna 
Ohio, for October 1, 3 


State of Ohio } 
County of Hamilton § ** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State a 
county aforesaid, rsonally appeared Ernest & 
who, having been dul uly sworn according to law, dep 
and says that he is the Editor of THE HIGH SCHO 
THESPIAN and that the following is, to the best of 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownersii 
management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for 1 
yn shown in the above caption, required by the Ac 

t 24, 1912, embodied in Section 537, Postal 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this fon 
:° wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—The National Thespian Honor Drat 
Society for High Schools, Campus Station, Cincinnati, 

ditor—Ernest Bavely, Campus Station, Cincinnati, § 
Managing Editor—None. 
Business Manager—Ernest Bavely, Campus 5S 
Cincinnati, 
hat the owner is: The National Thespian Hor 
Dramatic Society for High Schools, Campus St 
Cincinnati, O.; National Director, Earl W. Blank, Ca 
fornia (Pa.) State Teachers College; Assistant Nati 
Director, Lotta June Miller, Central Valley High Se 
Greenacres, Wash. ; cretary-Treasurer, rnest Bave 
Campus -_~} Cincinnati, O.; National Field F 
sentative, Paul F. Opp, Fairmont (W. Va.) St 


College 

3. ‘That the known bondholders, mortgagees and ¢ 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or @ 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other secufh 
are—None. : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
names of the owners, stockholders, and securiiy he 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder” 
security holder appears upon the books of the com 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is @ 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs cont 
statements embracing affiant’s full eebetiadion and ¢ 
as to the circumstances and conditions a 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold st 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a BO 
fide owner ; and this affiant has no reason to believe @ 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bond 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


ERNEST BAVELY 
(Signature of VELY, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day. 
September, 1937. 
JAS. P. COOGARES 


Notary Public 
(SEAL) a 


(My commission expires January 27, 1940.) 
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25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for High Schools 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


By Anne Nichols 


The play that established a record of the longest run in the 
history of the New York stage. Now available for amateur 
production. 


STORM OVER PATSY 


By James Bridie 


Produced in New York by the Theatre Guild. A highly 


amusing play in which a politician loses an election on 
account of a dog. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, dramatized into a 
tender and amusing play by Alice Chadwicke. All of the 
charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER 


By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 


New York success with Frank Parker in the leading role. A 
Brooklyn singer and guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 


By Frederick Jackson 
A new comedy by the author of The Bishop Misbehaves and 


A Full House. Two girls win four hundred thousand dollars 
in the stock market and then their troubles start. 


HELP YOURSELF 


By Paul Vulpius. Adapted by John J. Coman 


Great success in Germany in the original and later in Eng- 
land under the title, Youth at the Helm. Produced in New 
York by the Federal Theatre. A farce in which bluff is the 
most important requisite to business success. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 


By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway two seasons back in 
which the Bishop accidently gets mixed up in a serious hold- 
up and robbery. 


SPRING DANCE 
By Philip Barry 


A gay light comedy of college romance and intrigue. It re- 


veals the gifted Philip Barry in a most amiable mood. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


By Maxwell Anderson 


A poetic drama in which Mr. Anderson preserves the dignity 
of history while adding theatrical glamour to its characters 
and poetic music to their speech. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
By S. I. Hsiung 


This delightful romantic drama of love, treachery and poetry 
is a colorful fantasy done in the Chinese manner. 


FRESH FIELDS 


By Ivor Novello 


A highly entertaining comedy that marked the return of 
Margaret Anglin to Broadway. The story of an impoverished 
English noblewoman who offers hospitality to awkward visitors 
at a price. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


By Helen Jerome 


Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is here deftly dramatized 
with admirable authenticity. 


THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME 
PINE 


John Fox, Jr.’s celebrated best seller made into a picturesque 
and thrilling play in three acts by Alice Chadwicke. 


GROWING PAINS 


By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth as it flutters un- 
certainly on the wings of sixteen. 


Our New 1938 Supplement 


The 1938 SUPPLEMENT to FRENCH’S CATALOGUE OF PLAYS is now ready for distribution. It 


classifies and fully describes all plays published or otherwise acquired since the publication of our 1937 


Catalogue. 


As an added feature in this Supplement we have included a sixteen-page colored section in which you 


will find descriptions of a selected list of our most popular plays for High Schools. 


In selecting the plays 


in this section we were guided by the great number of productions they have received during the past few 


seasons. 


They are, in fact, your own selections, and we sincerely trust that in bringing them to your special 


attention we are rendering a helpful service to High School directors in search of worthwhile plays. 


PLEASE SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


[ Founded 1830 | 
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NEW PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | 


Over 100 plays, full-length and one-act, have just been released by the Dramatists Play Service of New York, recently 
established by members of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ League of America. These are all described at length 


in our 72-page catalogue, sent free upon request. 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 


Try It With Alice 

If I Was Rich 

Button, Button 

Galahad Jones 

The Adorable Spendthrift 
Omigosh! 

Seen But Not Heard 
Wait Till We’re Married 
Stephen Foster 
Wanted—A Wife 

What Every Girl Wants 
That Girl Patsy 

Here Comes the Groom 
Testament of Faith 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, 


Following are simply a few of the more popular titles: 


ONE-ACT PLAYS: 


No Man’s Land* 

Yes Means No 

Come Again 

Daisy Won’t Tell 

Cupid With Spectacles 

A Galaxy of Women Writers* 
All My Life* 

A Husband for Breakfast 
Alien* 

Quiet Please 

The Necklace Is Mine* 
Madonna of the Roses 
Someone for Bunny 
Debt Takes a Holiday 
Small-Town Girl 

Mrs. Harper’s Bazaar* 
Sightseeing de Luxe 


* For all female cast. 


Inc. 


BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director 
6 East 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





























For Senior Thespians 


ORAL. INTERPRETATION OF FORMS 
OF LITERATURE 


By Margaret Prendergast McLean 


“Many books have been written on the subject of oral 
interpretation, but now, for the first time, all the prin- 
ciples are brought together under one cover in an accurate, 
concise form. Mrs. McLean’s book is an outstanding and 
indispensable contribution to the subject. Vocal interpre- 
tation is blended with and related to emotional and intel- 
lectual analysis in a manner that is invaluable in the art 
of interpreting poetry, prose and plays. I have long 
needed such a book in teaching interpretation to students 
of the drama and am happy to use it for my text at the 
Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology.” 
—Edith Warman Skinner, Teacher of Speech, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and The Pittsburgh Playhouse. 


For Junicr Thespians 


DRAMATIZED BALLADS: 
With Musical Accompaniments 


By Janet E. Tobitt and Alice M. G. White 


Here is just the thing for those short dramatic produc- 
tions that young thespians are frequently called upon to 
offer throughout the school year. Interesting, novel, and 
fun to produce as well as to witness! Quickly memorized, 
requiring little rehearsal, without royalty fee, these ballads 
are suitable for presentation in-doors or out, by groups 
of any size. A musical score is provided for each ballad, 
in addition to adequate instructions for the presentation, 
staging, costuming, and action. 


“Have a copy of ‘Dramatized Ballads’ in your class- 
room. It is a collection of delightful dramatic ma- 
terial suitable for assembly programs, pageants, fetes 
and festivals, school plays.”—Junior Arts and Activities. 


Send for our complete descriptive circular listing other Dutton books in the fields of Oral English and Drama. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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